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The Week. 


NEW YORK, 


TT\HE financial event of the week was the passage, by the Senate, of 

ihe Refunding Bill in substantially the shape in which it was adopt- 
ed by the House. That is to say, the Senate agreed that the rate of interest 
n the new bonds should be 3 per cent. per annum, but voted that the 


oO 


bonds should run twenty years with the reserved option of paying them 


off after five years, instead of running ten years with option to pay at 


the end of five years, as the House proposed, The bill gives the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury discretionary authority to use $50,000,000 of the 


5 
bonds, so that much depends on who the Secretary will be that execut 


coin balance in the Treasury in buying maturing 5 and 6 per cent. 


S 





the law. Authority is also given to issue Treasury notes of $10 and up- | 
| 


vards, running from one to ten years, which shall bear not more than 3 
per cent. annual interest, at the discretion of the Secretary. The dis- | 
cretion in this instance might be abused so as to work infinite harm in 
the way of inflation, provided these notes were a legal tender. But 
they are simple obligations which, though they may pass from pocket to | 
pocket by sufferance in the payment of small debts, cannot be deposited | 
in banks as money any more than can U. S. bonds which run a longer | 
time, and of course cannot be used as bank reserves, which are the foun- 
dation for that kind of credits whose contraction or expansion affects | 
prices, 

The part of the bill which has excited the most opposition is the | 
fifth section, Which relates to the banks. Asif fearing that a 3 per cent. 
bond would not sell at par, the framers of the bill have sought in this 
section to force the banks to buy the bonds. The section directs that 
no other kind of bonds except the three per cent. shall be received after 
July tas security for Government deposits or bank-note circulation, 
and that every bank shall keep at least one-third of its 
bonds. ts circu- 


lation any day by depositing with the Department at Washington an 


capital in these 


As the law stands now, a national bank can give up i 


amount of legal-tender notes or other lawful money sufficient to redeem 
its own notes as they come in, the bank getting back the bonds pledged to 
secure its note circulation the moment it turns in the legal-tender notes 
with which to redeem its own notes. The pending bill puts a stop to 
this, and directs that the bonds which the bank has deposited to secure 
its notes shall not be returned to the bank until it has. gathered in its 
notes—a process which may cover months or even years—and _ pre- 
sented them to the Department at Washington. Many of the banks, 
not relishing this kind of arbitrary action by the Government, have 
already given up their circulation; on the first day after the Senate 
passed the bill about $2,000,000 were so given up, and it is likely that | 
more will be relinquished before the bill becomes a law by the Presi- | 
dent’s signature. 


| 


As the banks giving up circulation withdraw legal-tender notes from 
their reserves, the loan market tightens, and the result is a temporary 
stringency where a few days ago there was an easy loan market. The 
passage of the bill by the Senate and its prospective enactment caused 
a heavy decline at the Stock Exchange—one to seven in speculative 
stocks. Except that the wealthy speculators are large holders of stocks, 
a panic would probably have occurred. U.S. 4 per cent. bonds first 
advanced § and then declined 4 ; the 4$’s first advanced 2 and then de- 
clined $. The price of silver bullion advanced in London to 528d. per 
ounce on account of the movement in favor of an international mone- 
tary conference. 


to $0.8759. 


! 


The bullion value of the “ buzzard dollar” advanced 


The visits of Mr. Conkling and Judge Folger to Mentor have pro- 
duced a good deal of interesting writing in the newspapers on the sub- | 





The Nation. 


it 


} . = . 2.83 Tk} to } 
h General Garfield. There seems to bt 


ject of their interviews w 


he twe 


general agreement of opinion among all those who have seen t 


ver 
5* 


wtlemen since that they are in high spirits, and indeed Mr. Conklin 


is said to have afforded conclusive proof of the perfect state of satis! 


tion his interview left him in by refusing to speak to an old acquaint: 
ance he met on the cars on his way back. It is also * conceded ' 

Mr. Conkling went to Mentor at General Gartield’s invitation and was 
driven up to “ Lawnfield” in a vehicle—probably a barouch bel 

ing to or hired for the occasion by the General, and that | 

and confidential conversation with his host rhe details of this 
ferently given by different authorities. According to the “ half-bre« 

at Albany, General Garfield merely wished to “disarm” Mr. ¢ X 

by offering him a place in the Cabinet which he knew he would not ax 
cept; their theory being apparently that no Senator who is tre 

this way can afterwards raise any objection if he ultogether | 

over in appointments, because the President can always say t 

“ Then why did you not take the Treasury yourself?" The dit 

with this theory is that it assumes too much simplicity on the part of 
Mr. Conkling, and it has accordingly been generally rejected by th 
press and is pooh-poohed by the Stalwarts, who sneer at the idea of 
men like the “ half-breeds”” having any influence at Mentor. It must 
be admitted that no “ half-breed "’ statesman has as yet been 
Lawnfield, or been taken up from the station by General Gartield 
barouche or even a carryall. 

Most accounts agree that when Mr. Conkling arrived he found ( 
Gartield occupied in the preparation of a nun ber ¢ ‘slates’ of differ- 
ent kinds (seven is stated by one authority to be the number), an 
“all of them had the name of James G. Blaine Sec ry of S 
Mr. Conkling, having carefully examined all the slates, preceeded to 
gage Gen. Garfield in conversation. The ¢ d con f 
the Hera/d says regretfully that “ only the tw en wert 
probably no one will ever know all that transpire ere I ( 
not know all that “ transpired,” we are not entirely destitute 
In the first place, Mr. Conkling “ demanded not! 

“ New York would like to be represented in the Cabine f Mr. Gart 
thought well of it, in view of the importance of State. | s 
Gen. Garfield replied that “* he was g hear the Senat 

that it all accorded with his own views of the subject Pine 

then told an amusing anecdote of Buchanan, used “ the most « p- 


tuous language ” with regard to Mr. Hayes’s Administration, and, finally, 


“advised the General in regard to his health, and warmly urged upon him 
the necessity of out-door exercise, and recommended horseback-riding 


dent admits that all that 


to the Cabir 


With regard to Judge Folger’s visit this correspo! 
can be learned concerning it is that it “ was in ref tet,” 


Whatever 


renc 


the interviews were about, they must have been very plea- 


sant; a correspondent, who rather vaguely says that after they were over 
Gen. Garfield was unsuccessfully approached ‘by interviewers,” adds : 
“He has been very pleasant and agreeable all day—more so, in fact, 


the remark”’ that * he 
has given no pledge in reference to an appointment in his Cabinet 
The General 
but these 
e correspondents a 


than usual.” It seems, however, that he “* made 


or any: other place to anybody in the whole country.” 
he 
H 
dwell upon the agreeable and harmonious frame of mind produced by 
the 


admits that he has “ thousands of applications for office,” 


has “filed for reference at the proper time.” T! 
nterviews. Not only those who were present, but Mr. Morton, 
“Tom ” Platt, and, in fact, every statesman who has been interviewed 
on the subject, is perfectly satisfied. This shows that it was a good plan 
to invite Mr. Conkling to Mentor, and we may suggest that it would 
be a good plan to have some more interviews of the same kind, for it 
is the first interview that Mr. Conkling has taken part in for years that 
has produced anything but a general feeling of gloom and depression 
throughout the party. The travel from all parts of the country to 
“Lawnfield ” has become so heavy that all trains now stop at Men- 


tor 


i. 


The Nation. 


. \T it } 
tiaves to make Waro Viachine, D 


nthe 5 
r the District-Attorneyship of Northern New 
citing the country for a fortnight, brought 
Mr. Forster's w wal in the 


it from getting his 


Thursday by ithdr 


irmony, < rder to keep a Democr 
state Senate. We re gret to say that there is a widespread 
ithdrawal was asked for by Mr. Hayes himself, and that 


n arrangement by which Mr. Conkling’s assistance is to 


ired for the confirmation of Mr. Stanley Matthews’s nomination, 
the President has greatly 


hich the Pacific Railroad corporations have greatly at heart, too, 


it heart and cannot bear to give up, 


nnot bear vive up. In fact, this nomination, which was bad 
1 its merits, is growing into a gross scandal through the means 


to push it. 


which occurred at the Dorsey dinner excited more 


+ 


rust than tl 


SS 


e following passage in Mr. Arthur's speech, 
account of the kind of service Dorsey rendered in Indiana: 


‘Indiana was really, | suppose, a Democratic State. It had been 
put down on the books always as a State that might be carried by close 
nd perfect organization and a great deal of—(laughter). I see the re- 
porters are present, therefore I will simply say that everybody showed 
a great deal of interest in the occasion and distributed tracts and _poli- 
tical documents all through the State.” 


Thec 


was not 


ynicism of this, coming from such a veteran Machinist as Mr. Arthur, 
urprising, but people were rather shocked—though we do not 
see why they should have been—when they remembered that it came 
from the lips not of Mr. Conkling’s “lieutenant ”’ in this city, but of the 
Vice-President-elect of the United States. We say we “ do not know why 


they should have been,”’ because nobody but the extraordinarily simple- 


minded have supposed 


can that making Mr. Arthur Vice-President 


would, at his time of life, raise him above the arts which he has practised 
ior sO many 


years. 


The truth about Dorsey’s operations in Indiana 
elieve, that a large sum—say $100,000—was raised in this city 
That he 


was chosen to spend it because he was an adept in the art either of 


Ss, we 
for use in that State, and Dorsey was sent out to spend it. 
persuasion or organization is so ridiculous that, as we see, Mr. Arthur 
nly laughed overthe idea. He was chosen for reasons suggested by 
The 


a munister to 


ind we have no doubt he justified the choice. 
inquet ” was the appearance at il of 
: blessing on Dorsey and his food and liquor. 


Mr. 
It directs the appointment of a 


Committee has reported Pendleton’s Civil-Service 


ndment. commis- 


ise, and submit for approval and promulgation by 
me to time, a system of rules for the govern- 
viding for open competitive examinations for 

merit and competition ; for the preven- 

such minor regulations as may be 

*s into effect. The report of the Com- 
rnest ¢ xposition of the evils which result, 
be expected to result, from the present system of appointment 
"and fav 


luence ' oritism, and 
ndition of the country and the Government, of filling places 


points out the impossibility, in the 


knowledge of qualified persons on the part of sena- 


sentatives, even if such a system was possible in the 


he Government, when officials were few and population 
also quotes from President H 
1579, of the 


in the Department of the Interior and in 


yes’s account, in his 
results of the working of open 
the 
we | ope not ina 
the 


ind Post-office, and then 
eral Garfield’s speech in 


t77 


House in 


Py Lfon th] } 7 = 
ulic sionthly on the same supject 


d of the reform. 
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New Y rk 


An equally strong 


, P oS 


that the association, and so does the proposed plan of 


operations, organization in every State is amono 
the possibilities of the agitation, and if worked with any approach i 
concert could not but speedily make a deep impression on public oy 


Those languid friends of Civil-Service Reform who are d 


LLiISCO 


ion. 


aged by being called “theorists” and “ idealists” by the spoils-m. 


must remember that in the opinion of the cracksmen and the pickpock- 
ets even the judges and police are striving after the unattainable 
perfect security for person and property, and are therefore, strictly sneal. 
ing, visionaries and dreamers, because everybody knows that burg! ry 
and theft cannot be wholly suppressed. Competitive examinations ;; 
like manner will not wholly exclude the incompetent and dishonest fr 
the civil service. In fact, General Grant knows of, and has more 
once referred to, a case in which a man who had successfully pass: 
the competitive examination was soon afterwards sent to the penitentiary 
for fraud. But we must not be discouraged by this case, any more th 
the judges and police are discouraged by having to catch and try thie 

in about the same numbers year after year. 


A bulletin from the Census Office during the week shows t] 
native population of the United States is to the foreign almost 
as six-and-a-half to one, and that substantially the same proport 
holds good between the white and the colored population. That is, t! 
foreign-born and the blacks number 6,677,360 and 6,577,151 respec- 
tively. The ratio of foreigners to natives, however, has fallen off sinc: 
1870 by 1,516 to the 100,000, or one and a half per cent.; wi 
the ratio of blacks to whites has increased by 625 to the 100,000, 
As the blacks pr 
cally all natives, it is fair to compare their rate of increase with 
that of the be—for the latter 
31 per cent., and for the former, 35. Some portion of the colored 
gain may be in reality due to the faultiness of the census of 187 
but it is at least evident that the colored race is not dying out ; 
when our Fourth-of-July orators boast of the round fifty millions of 


or nearly two-thirds of one per cent. are practi- 


native whites, which appears to 


inhabitants in this free country, and calculate how they will have multi- 
plied by the end of the century, large account must be taken of tho 
for whom the late Mrs. Child made her famous ‘ Appeal,’ which so out 


raged the sensibilities of her countrymen—namely, “ that class of Ame- 
ricans called Africans.” In the meantime, our legislators who retiect 
upon the crude and slender education of this rapidly-growing c! 

must feel a quickening of their sense of duty to relieve by all proper 


means the communities afflicted wath so much ignorance joined t 
much political power for mischief. 





The Reform element in Philadelphia has, so to say, bluncered 1 


success of some magnitude. Last December there was an organi 


tion against ring management which was guilty of two serious er! 
at the outset: it was confined to Republicans, and it took the sha] 
an imposing but unwieldy Committee of One Hundred. This 
mittee immediately perpetrated a third error, which was the gravest 
all, by nominating for Mayor the actual incumbent, Mr. W. 5. Stok! 
whose term of office had, it is true, lasted nine years, but whi 
nevertheless, an accomplice of the Ring, and who notoriously us« 
slice as a partisan voting force in the interest of the politicia 
The Con 


] 
i 
traffic in the municipal legislature known as Councils. 


went so far as to praise him for his “ maintenance of an efficient 
partisan police,” and for his intention “to reform existing abus 
They were, however, by no means unanimous, and a significant nun 
of them, who were gifted with a sense of humor, promptly resign 
Meantime, the Republicans led by Boss McManes renominated Maj 


Stokley as a matter of course, and, as the Budletin explained, “on t 
This seemed to clinch t 


highest ground of civil-service reform.” 


joke, and to leave nothing for the Independents to do but to erin 


bear it. ; 


The overruling Providence worked in this way: Mayor 5t 
held his repl the nomination tendered by the Committee o! 
<4 also the regular nomination ; 


j ; i + 
refused to mouth the reform shib 
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which the Committee exacted of him asa condition of his receivi 
heir endorsement. He pointed to his nine years’ “ record ” 


ONS Of a reformatory 


beneath his dignity to subscribe to any prof 


se. The Committee, being thus happily deli 1 of him, dis- 

d him at once, to the no small amusement of t B and_ his 
_who did not “think their endorsement or rejection of a candidat 
amounted to anything,” and “had no doubt whatever that the regular 
Republican ticket would be elected in February.” The time was indeed 


\t vith t 
nto with 


rt, but negotiations were promptly entered i 
who exchanged their own candidate for one of a m 
ct p > Mr. 


in turn accepted Mr. Hunter, already nominated | 


King, whom the Committee endorsed, and 
rv the 
The result last week of the discord in th 
Mayor over 
78,127 votes against 72.589, or a majority of 5,538, and Mr. Hunter over 


Pierie by 88,735 against 62,614, or a majority of 


Receiver of Taxes. 


lican ranks was that Mr. King was elected 


26,121; while in the 


raight contest between the Republican and Democratic candidates 


for City Solicitor, the former was elected by a majority of 19,862 (85 


682 to 65,820). 
1 ] 


ted. 


Moreover, the twenty coalition Councilmen were all 


The House, after a stubborn resistance, passed, on Thursday, the 
a measure which in its annual re- 


No 


- how strictly party lines are drawn, they always break when this comes 


iver and Harbor Appropriation Bill, 


rrence is regularly (and properly) designated as the Grab. mat- 


up to be voted on, and the Opposition may as likely as not consist purely 
of those who have got too little in the scramble. There is, there- 
fore, no moral to be drawn in this point of view, but Mr. Robeson offered 


He moved that the bill be 
committed to the Judiciary Committee, with instructions to report an 


} 
na 


a touchstone which is worth remarking. 
amendment confining expenditure “to rivers, harbors, a streams 
within the admiralty and maritime jurisdiction of the United States.” 
TI the 
minority were exactly seven Southern representatives. 


latest, | 


is was promptly rejected by a vote of 152 to 54, and 
] d J » Pe] 34 


This 
yut only the hundredth, proof of the conversion of the Sout! 


the doctrine of centralization—whenever she can profit by it. 
| : 








among 


rn: 
mi 


There is to be another International Monetary Conference, this time 


at the instance of France, and the meeting is to be held in Paris some time 
during the present year, and Mr. Evarts has asked for an approp1 
to pay the expenses of the delegates. This is an attempt on the part of 
the French to escape from the exceedingly embarrassing 


ation 
position in 


‘eviving 


which their burden of silver is placing them, and 
the hopes of the bimetallists. pamphlet 
to Mr. W. D. Kelley, advocating the 153 to 1 proportion between the two 


metals in coinage. 


it is greatly 1 
M. Cernuschi has sent another 
It does not appear, however, that there is any better 
prospect now of a general agreement to return to bimetallism than there 
was two years ago. 


In the British Parliament the Coercion Bill continues to drag its 
slow length along. Mr. Gladstone’s resolution provided that on a 
tion of “ urgency” made by a minister of the Crown the Speaker should 
put the question without debate, amendment, or adjournment ; and if the 
motion was carried by a vote of three to one in a House of three hun- 
dred, the control of the business in the subsequent stages of th 
} 


a 


je 


nik 


mea- 
sure for which urgency was asked should remain absolutely in the 
Speaker's hands. 


Irish Obstructionists managed by incessant amendments, which were 
o é 


This was passed a fortnight ago, but in spite of it t! 
z bd i 


not open to the charge of frivolousness, to impede progress in the Com- 


mittee of the Whole almost as much as ever. To meet this the Speaker 
on Thursday last brought in new rules, providi that after ur ‘ 
had been voted only the member in charge of the bill and the movers of 
amendments should be heard, and that if the hearing of the amendments 
was not concluded at an appointed hour the chairman should leave 
the chair and report the bill to the House. This created much excite- 


ment, and called forth indignant protests from some of 
Radicals as well as from the Irishmen, but on the whole the Ministry 
and the Speaker appeared to have the Liberals at their back. 


“coupe-débat,” as it has been called, however, was more than the C 


| 


The Nation. 





N 


servatives in the House could swallow, a Ss 
remonstrance the Speaker promised to modify the rules cutting off debat 
in the Committee. The fact is, that probably even t ur \ 
would not have been submitted to if there were not a sec f 
that it would never be used against Englishmen and Scotchmen 

Mr. Parnell, as we anticipated, has gone back to his seat i Ho 
and has apparently no intention of giving up the conte P 
although in a rather frothy address to the Land League het 
of transferring the struggle to the English boroughs, and inducing t 
English democracy to make common cause with the Leagy l 
ing his visit to Paris he seems to have made the great 1 ike of 
conferring with and seeking the sympathy of Rochefort and 
other Reds, thus not only scandalizing the Irish Catholics, 
the French Communists, but alienating, or at | t 
French Gambettist Republicans. He has, howevei r Vic 
Hugo to promise a “ manifesto” on the Irish land ques \ 
be a curiosity in its way when it comes. The heaviest W at 
fluence has come from Mr. Shaw, one of the members from Cork 
former Home- Ruler, who has, however, lately dissociate: ‘ 
the Obstructionists, and has now written ni tru tte 
nouncing Parnell and all his works and ways savage 
rations of the League. What effect it will have i 
but if one may judge from Parnell’s receptior lt ry 
issued, not as much as was at first supp Mr. Shaw is 
of what is now called the Irish “ Parliamentary Part \ Oo 
to procure the redress of Irish wrongs by the ordinary P n 
weapons. There are reports that the anti-rent move 
down under the prospect of the Coercion Bill, and t large ! 
tenants are paying their rents, but that this w read is unlikel I 
great bulk of those who are refusing to pay w ( » the 
until they see what is going to happen. They dot sr ul 
worst comes to the worst they will only have to p | here 
a good chance that they may not have t full or at al 
they will not want to lose. Mr. Gladst is distinctly s i 
House that the Bill will not be used against non-pavi tenant ’ 
against persons who advise tenants not to pay, but only against t 
who intimidate or encourage intimidation, and tl bility « 
] rticular arrest is to | open to challenge on th the ‘ 

The attempt to pass a « ( nt Asse 
by a vote of 247 to 216. Curiously enough the Moderate |] rals wer 
largely opposed to it, on the simple ground that it would be dang: 
to familiarize a people so mobile and restless as t French even with 
the idea that the marriage contract was capable of complete « luti 
They insist on the strong intluence on the imagination of t mart 
of the old tradition that nothing but the d of one of the part t 
a matrimonial contract can en; the other to mai ga Nobod\ 
who has paid much attention tothe subject can doubt that el 5a 
rood deal in this. In the relations of the sexe I such a 
depressing effect on the imagination as a sense of impossibil rl 
desire to be divorced, in fact, may be sai o grow in the ratio 
of the facility of getting divorces. An irgument produced by th 
7emps Was more recondite—vi that there were divorce in France 
marriage contracts, where t \ money, would generally be 
drawn under the “ régime dotal that is, the wife’s dowry would be 
tied up to her separate use and could not be used by the husband. At 
present most marriage coniracts among the industrial bourgeoisie are 
drawn under tl régime de la communauté,” which enables the hus- 
band, w the wife’s consent, to use her money as capital in his business 
If there were divoi says t 7emps, people would be afraid of the 
‘régime « communaut | would confine themselves to the “ ré- 
gime dotal,’’ which would lead to the “ immobilization” of “ incalcu- 
lable amounts of capital” and troduce great confusion into thi 
financial situatior Another strong point made was that divorce | 
not as yet been introduced among any Latin race, and that the exampl 


s on this point is of no use for Frenct 


all 


om 


of the Teutonic rac at 


men 


eventspas long as the education of the French girl is so different ft 


the “ éducation libre et virile de la jeune Miss anglaise ou américaine.’ 








GENERAL GARFIELD AND THE BOSSES. 
IIMHERI t f opinion about what has happened and 
| ppe rat Mentor in those mysterious “ conferences” which 
ire NOW ( t Correspondents have put a great number of 
| in G Garfield’s Cabinet, but there is no general consensus 
net turers of “Cabinet rumors” as to the selection of 
ny erson. The testimony about Mr. Blaine’s appointment is 
er than that about anybody else, but even this appointment is dis- 
puted. But there is no doubt whatever that a certain number of the 
class of persons known as “ Bosses ” have visited General Garfield, have 
been closeted with him, and have come away smiling and rubbing their 


inds, or expressing themselves “as entirely satisfied.” Usually the 
nnouncement that a number of leading party statesmen are satis- 
d and feel hopeful about the future, diffuses cheerfulness through 
the community, and convinces at all events the party to which 


they belong that there is a good time coming, that the laws are 
likely to be faithfully executed, the machinery of administration 
be improved, and public opinion carefully and respectfully con- 
ilted. In this instance, however, the news that General Garfield has 
been i ultation with the leading men of his party and has man- 
ved to find favor in their eyes, has not by any means raised the spirits 
of the peopl In fact, it has very distinctly diffused a feeling of anx- 


iil who are not expecting to profit personally by a return of 


vhat led the “ Bosses” to power. This anxiety is not confined 
to th half-l ds,” or “idealists,” or “chronic grumblers.” It finds 
expre n in such organs of sober and faithful Republicanism as the 
New Yorl 1s even prompted an able correspondent of the 
Tribune, who evidently thinks well of “harmony,” to utter a warning 
wainst too much “ harmony ’—that is, a warning that the party hold on 
power is so slend nd its majorities so small, that it will be well if the 
Bosses do not use all their power, but make divers concessions to their 
enemies and criti The reason of this anxiety is that sad experience has 


deprived the country of all hopefulness with regard to any administration 


which is guided or controiled by, or even secures the hearty support of, pol- 


iticians of the school of Messrs. Conkling and Logan. We know exactly 
the kind of administration which they would make if they had the power, 
and we think we know the effect which such an administration would have 


upon the party fortunes, because we have seen General Grant’s Admin- 


istration and remember the kind of judgment the country passed on it 


after it had been six years in existence. People infer that these gentle- 


smile and rub their hands after seeing General Garfield 


+ 


men would not 
if he had not given them reason to suppose that the régime which lasted 
from 1869 to 1876 would be repeated between now and 1884, and they 
feel alarmed lest we should have in 1884 a repetition of the elections of 
1874 and 1876. For it must be remembered that General Garfield re- 
ceived the support of a very large number of persons who, without dis- 
approving specially of Boss methods, or, in other words, of government 
through patronage, are profoundly convinced of the necessity of Re- 
publican rule to the safety and prosperity of the country, and dread and 
deprecate anything which imperils it, and are convinced that a return 
of the Boss régime would imperil it. They, with the Independents 


ho do disapprove ef Boss methods, make up so considerable a por- 


tion of the voters of the party that when they are troubled it may fairly 
be said that the party is anxious. 

Peopl ‘prepared for this feeling, too, by Gen. Garfield’s letter of 
acceptance. That letter took the public greatly by surprise, so strong was 
the contrast presented by it to his attitude on most of the great questions 
of the day in the House and in his published writings. People hardly 
expected it to be the letter of a martyr or confessor, but they also did 
not expect it to contain notice to all the world that the new Execu- 
tive was not going to assume any special responsibility about the im- 


provements in administration for which more than one Republican 
That it did 
discouragement was due to the widespread indulgent belief that it was 
Garfield’s plan the enemy .until he met 
first 


i! 
platform had called with much emphasis. not work more 


Gen. not to engage him, 


his was to get elected, and that 


hand 
1g spirit within him would speedily show 


business to 


the reformi 


itself. The news from Mentor, meagre as it is and incorrect as most 
of it must be, contains enough, however, to shake this belief, and 


The Nation. 
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to lead many to fear that, after all, he has all along had more faith jn 
management and intrigue as the winning force in American society than in 
the often obscured, but always present, popular desire to have the Govern- 
ment brought up as near as human nature will permit to the highest stan- 
dard yet known among men. President Lincoln owed his fame and his 
success to his unfaltering faith, in the teeth of all that the strategists and 
financiers and wise men of the world could say, that the American peo- 
The 
President who will win the place in American history next his in promi- 
nence will be the one who stakes his all on the belief that the great 
bulk of the people, the industrious toiling masses, who pay the revenu: 
and do the national business by sea and land, have no real interest in 


ple meant fighting, and would fight as long as was necessary. 


| the game of chicane and corruption which so many public men call 








politics ; that what they seek and would passionately accept and cling 
to, if a real leader plainly placed it within their reach, is a govern- 
ment as honestly conducted as an honest banking-house, with as 
much respect for what was best in human nature, and as stern a deter- 
mination not to be served by arts and_ practices which every pulpit in 
the country would pronounce base, and which no private man can use 
in his calling without the loss of character. 

The most pressing question for General Garfield where he stands 
to-day is, whether conciliation of the small body of independent voters 
—not to whom he owes the Presidency, for he owes it no more to 
them than to the rest of his majority, but without whose aid he could 
not have obtained it and without whose aid the Republican party 
cannot keep it—is not,’after all, a matter of prime importance. He 
may answer, as most of the party managers would answer, that this 
must depend on the nature of their demands; that it would be ab- 
surd to allow a small section of the party to dictate its policy or 
prescribe its opinions, But it is well known that the Independents ask 
for nothing except an abstinence from certain administrative practices 
which have been emphatically condemned in the party platforms, and 
which, when freely indulged in during General Grant’s Administration, 
brought the party to the verge of ruin. They make no claim to any share 
in the offices themselves, or any “ recognition ” on any “slate.” In fact, 
the result of the Senatorial election at Albany showed that they have no 
champions or leaders whose personal fortunes they are greatly interest- 
ed in pushing. What they ask for is that the President shall not sub- 


| mit to the domination of a set of men who devote themselves to 


the perpetuation and working of what is known as the *‘ spoils system,” 
and shall not encourage their practices by rewarding them with high 
offices or inviting them to become his confidential advisers. Grant- 
ing all that can be said in favor of the plan, considered in the abstract, 
of distributing the appointments to office under Senatorial dictation, 
we know by long experience that it is a plan which cannot be carried 
out in moderation; that it is sure to be run to an extreme under 
the law of its nature, and that there then results a crop of scan- 
dals which lead to uprisings against the party like those of 1874 
and 1876. Senators will not and cannot restrain themselves in the 
matter of office-jobbing. As soon as they begin to get places for their 
dependents as a reward for political services, they enter on a down- 
ward course in which the most prudent man cannot stay his de- 
scent. The abuse grows by what it feeds upon. Having got a 
place for one henchman, you have to get places for one hundred ; 
when another hundred appears you have either to make corrupt ap- 
propriations of the public money to provide more places—as in the 
case of the Engraving Bureau—or you have to introduce “ rotation” 
and turn out the first hundred, for no fault of their own, to make 
room for the second, which is probably greedier and more unscrupulous, 
and therefore more useful, than the first. The more a senator yields to 
the system, too, by becoming indifferent to the character of his “ work- 
ers,” the more reckless do they become as to their conduct, until, as in 
Senator Logan’s case, they bring utter disgrace on him. At one time 
nearly all Logan’s appointees in Illinois were either in the penitentiary, 
or out on bail awaiting trial, or fugitives from justice. General 


| Garfield knows as well as any one to"what an abyss of disaster the 


Bosses, left to themselves, would lead him, and we will not yet be- 


| lieve that he is going, in the constitution of his Cabinet or in the at- 


titude of his Administration towards what is called the “reform senti- 
ment” of the community, to disregard lessons which are so very recent. 





THE SCHURZ MYSTERY. 


TE have already given a good deal of space to the quarrel of the 
\\ Boston philanthropists with Secretary Schurz about the Ponca 
Indians, and would now dismiss the subject wholly if it were not that 
the discussion has thus far thrown no light on the cause of the fierce 
and bitter hostility with which Mr. Schurz has been assailed by men 
who are ordinarily never fierce or bitter. 


the two sides in the controversy the more unaccountable this intensity 


The more we have examined 


of feeling, or at all events intensity of expression, has seemed. If it 
emanated simply from what are called politicians—that is, men engaged 
in a struggle for place—there would be little difficulty in understanding 
it, because it must be admitted that even if Mr. Schurz were native-born 
his entrance into the Cabinet would to this class be not unnaturally ex- 

sperating, inasmuch as he has obtained one of the prizes in their game 
without having played it according to the rules. His appointment by 
President Hayes to the Secretaryship of the Interior was a very marked 
violation of the usage which reserves the leading offices, if not all the 
offices, for those who have been steady and unintermitting supporters 
of the “ regular ticket.” 
he had forfeited all claim to any place of trust or profit, and his selec- 


Under the established rules of party warfare 


tion for a department which the party managers had in past times found 
extremely useful was therefore very hard to bear. He has also certain 
personal qualities which make him obnoxious to the ordinary politician, 
uch as his literary attainments and his musical skill. To statesmen of 
the type of Mr. Conkling and the late Mr. Chandler gifts of this sort in 
an American public man are not simply repulsive, but sickening. They 
cannot articulately express the mixture of disgust and amusement which 
they inspire. A good many of the Secretary's assailants are not, how- 
ever, of this class. They are not aspirants for office, and are persons 
whose indignation it is difficult to excite even against plain and undeni- 
able rascality. For instance, there was little or nothing heard from 
them during the Delano administration of Indian affairs, or during the 
whiskey frauds, or the Freedmen’s Bank frauds, or any of the other 
great scandals of the last twelve years. We do not say they were not 
indignant over them; we simply say that they did not show their indig- 
nation, and that if they had shown, any time after 1868, the quick, im- 
placable wrath with which they have been pursuing Mr. Schurz, the 
work of “reform” would be by no means so far from achievement as it 
now is. We do not propose to-day to attempt an explanation of the at- 
tack on him, but simply to lay before our readers a few of the facts which 
seem to us to make it mysterious and to make it worth reflecting upon. 
In the first place, it must be remembered that no presumption 
against Mr. Schurz was created, when he took office, by previous con- 
nection with Indian affairs. 
whatever. 


He had had nothing to do with them 
Consequently there was no reason for suspecting him of a 
prejudice against the Poncas or against any other tribe of Indians. Nor 
was he the preacher or advocate of any particular line of Indian policy 
or of any particular reform in Indian affairs. There was, in short, no 
association of him in the public mind with the Indian management. 
Nor was he committed by his German birth to any particular view of 
Indian rights or wrongs. There are no Indians in Germany, and the Ger- 
mans have had no experience in ruling or civilizing or exterminating 
savages. As we go on, the puzzle becomes greater. Mr. Schurz did 
not originate the legislation for the removal of the Poncas. He took 
office in the beginning of March, 1877; but in 1868 a treaty had been 
made giving part of the Ponca reservation to the Sioux, their deadly 
enemies. In 1874-1875 the Indian Commissioner recommended their 
removal to the Omaha reservation. In August, 1876, under Mr. 
Chandler, an act was passed providing for their removal to the Indian 
Territory with their consent. Another act, of March 3, 1877, confirmed 
this, and appropriated more money for its execution. Another act of 
the same date provided for the removal of the Sioux to the Ponca reser- 
vation. In January, 1877, an Indian Inspector, Mr. Kemble, was sent to 
get the Poncas to consent to their removal, and by the end of the month 
he reported that he had obtained it, and the removal soon after began. 
Now, all these things had happened before Mr. Schurz took office. The 
removal of the Poncas was actually going on and the dispute had begun 
when he took office. In the Department of the Interior, too, the Indian 
Bureau is only one of several bureaux, and Mr. Schurz had, on taking 
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the Secretaryship, to acquaint himself as best he could wit 

chinery of all. While thus acquainting himself, he accepted the Inspec- 
tor’s report as to the state of mind of the Poncas and as to t ne- 
diency of their removal, backed as it was by the testimony of Bishop 
Hare and Mr. William Welsh. Hie gave no sign of any sp l interest 
the Poncas or in their welfare, or of anv special knowledge of their « 

He acquiesced, as heads of departments newly come into pow re 


to do—as Mr. Gladstone, for instance, has done with regard to the South 


African Boers—in the policy already set on foot by his predecessor 


directed by legislation, and as recommended by the then Comn 
of Indian Affairs, Mr. J. O. Smith, who had the reputation of b 
good, humane man. Nowhere does there thus far ar ir anvihing to 
show that Mr. Schurz was, in Indian matters, a man of hasty 
lignant temper, or that he had any special animosity to the P 
that he had any views of his own, good, bad, or indifferent, for some 
| months after he came into office, about their removal to new t 
| ritory. 
| Before long, however—that is, before he made his i 
December, 1877—he discovered that a mistake had been made about 
the Poncas ; that a gross piece of injustice and bad faith had been prac 
tised on them by the treaty of 1868, giving their lands to the Si 
by the subsequent acts directing their removal. When we got j 
this we thought we saw revealed the car of Mr. Schurz’s trouble 
“ Ah,” we said, “he is human after all, and has na vi 
pride of opinion and pride of office. Having adopted the reports of 





subordinates about the removal of the Poncas in the first hurry 





ignorance of his taking office, he is ashamed to repudiate them and ; 
knowledge himself in the wrong, and is letting the poor Poncas suffer 
and infuriating the Boston philanthropists ner than make a sit 
confession. This may not prove him to be a de t uel, per 

and mendacious man, or prove that he planned the murder of Big 
Snake, but how unworthy of a man of his character and antecedents, 
We were strengthened in this view by the great Boston meeting which 
said that now at last—z.¢., in 1881—the wrong done to the Poncas had 
been “unearthed.” Mr. Schurz had apparently been covering it up 
and trying to divert public attention from it. No sooner, however, had 
we begun to apply this theory to the facts than it broke to pieces in out 
hands. To our amazement we found that he had in his report 


December, 1877, acknowledged that he had discovered that wrong | 
been done the Poncas by the removal, and called on Congress to make 
We found thi 


them handsome compensation for it. it in 1878 he had 


done the same thing in still stronger terms; and that in 1879 he again 
expostulated with Congress and asked for “new legislation” to enable 
the Department to atone to the poor Poncas for the injury inflicted on 
them. We were in the state of bewilderment which these reports na- 
turally created, as they presented Schurz in an entirely different light 
from that in which the Boston philanthropists revealed him to a dis- 
gusted community, when it suddenly occurred to us that this was after 


all his own story. “Let us,” we said to ourselves, “see what Senator 


Dawes said about these reports. Mr. Dawes was in the Senate when 
Mr. Dawes is the friend of the Indian; | 


ul about Mr. Schurz, 


Schurz was sending them in. 
knew all about this Ponca business, and he knew 


What did Mr. Dawes say in 1877, in 1878, 


and had his eye on him. 
and in 1879 about the treatment of the 
and mendacious bureau ?’ 


Poneas by Schurz’s inhuman 
But we found Mr. Dawes had said nothing 
at all. He was perfectly silent. So that we were driven to the alter- 


native of concluding either that Senator Dawes cared nothing about 
the Poncas, or that he rather liked the way Schurz treated them. In 
other words, we were about as wise as we were when we began ou: 
investigation. We were still unable to see where the philanthropists 
found their reason for believing that Schurz was a cruel, vindictive per- 
son, animated by a fierce hatred of the Poncas and an implacable de- 
termination that they should not go back to their old homes in Dakota. 

We then turned to the reports of the Poncas’ present condition to 
see if they would throw some light on Mr. Schurz’s motives. “‘ Surely,” 
we said, “ he must have received some injury from Big Snake in order 
to plan his murder in the manner described by Senator Dawes; or per- 
haps he has bought up the old Ponca reservation in Dakota in combi- 


nation with Jay Gould, and is desirous of opening it to railroads and 


abel 
white settlement.” We found, however, in none of the reports any trace 
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after several years have elapsed, 
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ty way 
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was when he suffered the wrong, : 

must be a scoundrel, are surely not rules 
the rav- 
tic asvium, or of ag Poetic 


- done in legislation or administration, and a politician 


says it is n 


s or jurisprudence. They sound to us like 


ithering of Paris anarchists. 
because he does not strive for it. Poetic justice is the 
facts of to-day and the prospects of 
He has to 


ting club; th 
the concern of a legislator or administrator. 
how he can best deal with the existing situation; not how 
a situation which would probably exist if some- 


at some previous time to produce a different 
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THE CONDITION OF IRELAND. 


ruary 2, 1881. 
months Ireland has occupied the undivided attention 
hough close observers are aware that the state 
er, still Irish difficulties are so much nearer and seem 


‘ that mly journals and politicians but even private 


ittle else. Most of the 


not 


very leading newspapers 


it special correspondents to Ireland, and have had two or thre« columns 
! 


very day filled with intelligen trages” or Land-League mectings, or 


tters denoun: Mr. Gladstone’s Government in not 


ing the 


restore order ’’—t] 


teps to ** 


. 
I 
al safeguards of liberty. 


at is to say, to suspend the ordinary consti- 


[he constant accounts of the disorders of the 


some 
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1Oxious individuals, and so 
light and amplified in lead- 

h upper 
d, though separated by 


‘ ae 
hn among the Englis 


country to 
fewer have so 


nelishmen are proverbia 


unners unlike their own ; and 
» very different at bottom as t! 


rated tales about Ireland are 


e incidents have a significance attributed to 


deserve, just because they don’t mean the same thir g 
they would in Great Britain. Distrusting for these reasons the 
| ondon 


newspapers, I resolved to see something of the state 


of [Ireland with my own eyes, and have just returned froma short tour through 


of the most disturbed districts. Thinking it probable that you in 


ulty than people do in England in as- 


cannot do 


Ameri 
land is, it seems to me that I 
ions which may help you to get at it, 
inly the greatest since O’Connell’s Repeal 


in 1845—perhaps the great 


] t since the « mancipation of the Roman 


It is distinguished by three remarkable features from the 
The first i 
han political or religiaus. is an effort by the tenants to 


1eir own hand 


in 1829. 

h have gone before it. that it is far more social 
s, either the ownership of it or at least the 
has been said against England, or 
Irish Par- 


about, but not 


ittle or nothing 


much even in favor of a separate 
natters, good to declaim 


nd pocket like a question about rent. 


» reason just stated, this agitation is far more widely 


[rel 


till more in religion 


nd than any merely political one could be. In purely po- 


is, questions, the Protestants of Ulster, mostly 
of Scotch and English settlers, are usually opposed to the Catho- 


e other provinces, 


But it is just as much their interest as that of 
tholic Celts to hold their farms on more favorable terms, and they have 
joined in the demand for a resettlement of the land laws with quite 


earnestness, though in less violent language, as the Land-League 


in Connaught or Munster. Even the Orangemen, members of an 
i h has been regarded for generations as the English garrison 


extent thrown themselves into the struggle, and 


velled several Tory l-owners to accept what is called the tenant-right 


n} 
platform. Thirdly, the present agitation has been stained by far fewer mur- 


and other outrages of a gross character than have been witnessed in any 
taken 


place during the last seven months, and it is by no means clear that all of 


ders 
previous Irish crisis. Not more than five or six assassinations have 


these have had an agrarian origin. The Land League itself, which has 


ganized the movement over the three aboriginal provinces, is perfectly legal 


constitution and published rules, and many of its leaders have dissuade: 


1 
bidding them remember that such acts will 


the people frem acts of violence, 
only injure their cause. 

Why then, you may ask, is the crisis felt to be so grave, why has the panic 
been so intense among the upper classes in Ireland? Its intensity admits of 
no exaggeration. With scarcely an exception, the richer people through four- 
fifths of the island (for part even of Ulster is affected), landlords, land-agents, 
magistrates, are in a state of abject terror, living from day to day in ignorance 
of what decree may be issued against them by the invisible power which sur- 
rounds them, and prepared to fly to Dublin or to England at a moment's no- 
tice. The reason is to be found in the very facts which I have just stated— 
the acceptance of the movement by the whole peasantry and lower middle class 
as one which will directly benefit each of them, and their abstinence from such 
open deeds of violence as military and police forces can cope with. They 
have taken a new and far more effective plan. The tenants universally refuse 
to pay more than what they think a proper rent, and as the landlords have 
generally declined to accept such rent—a considerably lower one than they 
have hitherto been receiving—as payment in full, they have been deprived of 
their usual income. Most of them are running into debt ; some are in serious 
distress ; their minds are filled with gloom and alarm. When a more resolute 
one among them proceeds by the arm of the law to turn out a recalcitrant tenant 
he finds that tenant reinstated by the neighbors in the course of a few days, 
or if he holds the farm by force against the peasantry he gains nothing by so 
doing, for no other tenant will come in to take it, and he cannot get laborers 
to work it himself. 


ple, be he a landlord or agent who has evicted tenants, or be he a tenant who 


Should any one incur the special displeasure of the peo- 


has paid his full rent, or agreed to take a farm where some one has been evict- 
ed, or be he a laborer who has worked for such an offending landlord or ten- 
ant, he is forthwith placed under a social ban resembling the excommunication 
of-the Middle Ages. No one is permitted to buy from or sell to him, no one 
may herd his cattle or carry coals for him, or even speak to him ; he suddenly 
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finds himself left isolated in the midst of a sullen and hostile population, at 
the mercy of tribunals whose very members he does not know and from whose 
decisions there is no appeal. 

Whatever compassion may be felt for the land-owners who are quailit 
before these secret agencies, it must be remembered not only that they have 
in time past behaved with insolence as well as harshness to their tenants, but 
also that their present misfortunes are largely due to their own want of vigor 


*} j Ir ] 
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in the earlier stages of the agitation. The landholdi 
almost wholly Tory. It has regarded Liberals, and Mr. Gladstone in particu- 
lar, with bitter hatred ever since the disestablishment of the Protestant Church 
in 1869. It was surprised and irritated beyond measure by his victory at the 


ceneral election of April, 1880. It was still further incensed by the conduct 
of the Liberal Government, first, in allowing the exceptional repressive lay 

under which Ireland had been governed to expire without being renewed in 
June last, and, second, in bringing forward a measure last summer to protect 


tenants against arbitrary evictions. Led by all these motives to look on M 


Gladstone’s Ministry as their enemies, the Irish land-owners and magistrates 


did not exert themselves as they might have done to suppress disorders by t! 
ordinary powers of the law. ‘They began to clamor for exceptional powe 
and sought to throw the responsibility for the growing lawlessness of the peo- 
ple upon the Government, thinking that it would thus become generally 
credited. Their calculations have proved doubly wrong. The } | 


democracy has shown no great sympathy with them, and supports the Govern- 


ment just as heartily as ever; and their own slackness has permitted the agi- 
tation in Ireland to run so far that their incomes have suffered and their hold 
on the land has been rudely shaken. It is now all but certain that the mea- 
sure of land reform which Mr. Gladstone is to bring in will greatly limit their 
powers over the tenant, and tend tc break up the vast estates which many of 
them hold. For nearly every unprejudiced mind, even in England—so tena- 


cious of her own ideas—sees that a system of land laws which has broug 





things to the present pass, and arrayed even the loyal Protestants of Ulste: 
against it, is practically indefensible. It must go, men say; and the chief 
question is now becoming what compensation the landlords who may suffer by 
its extinction are entitled to receive. 

During the last four weeks outrages have steadily decreased in Ireland, 
partly because the introduction into Parliament of a bill for suspending the 
writ of habeas corpus in Ireland has alarmed those who perpetrate them, partly 
because the popular leaders have exerted themselves with growing zeal to stop 
them. As Mr. Parnell and his friends are giving the most strenuous opposi- 
tion to any suspension of the ordinary law, it is clearly their interest to destroy 
the grounds on which that suspension is advocated. But, while outrages 

me 


diminish, the strike against rent continues in full force ; the tension of feeling 


in Ireland is not relaxed. People have even begun to fear some armed rising ; 
and England, too, is disquieted by rumors of Fenian plots, most of them to 
be carried out by gunpowder or nitro-glycerine. Precautions are being taken 
in London and Birmingham, but it is in Lancashire, where the Irish popula- 
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tion is largest, that the alarm is liveliest. In Manchester, for instance, public 
buildings, water and gas-pipes, are kept constantly watched by the police, 
as if the city were in a state of siege ; and in parts of Yorkshire seditious 
proclamations, appealing to Irishmen, have been largely posted up round 
Roman Catholic chapels. These causes of disquietude, added to the obstruc- 
tion so openly practised and avowed in the House of Commons, are creating 
much irritation in England. A certain small sectign of Radicals still gives 
its sympathy to the Irish party, but the great majority, even among the work- 
ingmen, is ready to approve any measure of coercion. Even in the House of 
Commons, where men with some experience of the world may be expected 
to have their passions under control, a temper is rising among English and 
Scotch members which bodes ill for a peaceful settlement of Irish questions. 
Perceiving this, Mr. Parnell seems to be so playing his game as to aggravate 
it, and seeking to increase the hostility of the two nations, so as to provoke a 
breach. No one can say how soon the breach may come, or in what form, 
but the crisis is one which calls for the utmost self-restraint on the part of the 


stronger party. if 


DUMAS’S ** PRINCESS OF BAGDAD.” 

PaRIs, February 8, 1881. 
"THE first representation of the ‘‘ Princess of Bagdad,” by Alexandre 
Dumas, is the dramatic event of the day. The young Count 7 





Tun has married, against his mother’s wishes, a handsome young person (Mlle. 
Croizette) commonly called in hersmall circle the ‘‘ Princess of Bagdad.” Her 
grandmother, J/adame Duranton, was a person of low birth and of low life ; she 


had a handsome daughter, and this daughter became acquainted with a young 
> Db i ¢ : 


Prince of Bagdad (Bagdad is here a typical name, and Dumas probably seeks 
to avoid a quarrel with the diplomatic body). The prince was making or 
fisishing his education in Paris, as many princes do; he had a child, and 
this child became the Coumntess de Hun. This countess, with her semi-royal 


and semi-plebeian blood, born, as she herself says in the play, of a desire 


and of a corruption, is honest; she does not love the Count de /lun, who 
he is incapable of love—but she is honest, faithful to 


When the first 


that sh - 


loves her passionately 
I 


her husband ; she is only fond of pleasure : she is a Parisienne, 





act opens, the count informs the countess that they are both ruin 
debts to the amount of a few hundred thousand frances, and that he cannot pay 
her creditors. She receives this communication with the greatest philos \ 
ruin is nothing to her; it will be one emetion more, a change of life, and 
isall, This opening part of the drama is very fresh and very well plaved. 
Unfortunately, the count has friends, and among them there is a certain .\ 
vady, the son of a banker, who has a fortune of forty millions, and who is 
love with the countess. Here begin the difficulties, I would almost say 
impossibilities, of the drama, This young millionaire is a person who would 


not be endured for more than two hours among gentlemen. He introduces 





himself to us by telling the story of his millions and, what is worse, his 
duels. He has killed a man for remarking that one of his shoulders v \ 
trifle higher than the other, and he thinks it necessary to tell the whole | 
of this little affair before the icountess. He evidently thinks that this will 
have an effect upon her, and when he is left alone with her he goes on t 
form her that she is ruined, which she knew already, He proceeds t 


cribe a pretty little hotel in the Champs-Elysees, all furnished, but w 


in inhabitant as yet. Inthe drawing-room is a cabinet with the t 
of the hétel ; in a little casket there isa million in coined gold—in wh 
rgin gold—for the expenses of the future inhabitant. This hétel can be « 


tered with a little key ; and behold ! this key comes out of the pocket of the y 
} 


and irritable millionaire, and he offers it to the countess. The countess takes 
the key, says nothing, goes to the open window, and throws it out 





which the millionaire coldly remarks : ‘* That window does not open 

street, but on the garden,” and he retires. The countess is still panting w 
suppressed rage at this insolent lover when her husband comes back, so f is 
that he is obliged to untie his white cravat so as not to burst, He 


bundle of bills in his hands, and shows them to his wife; they are her wn 


bills, paid, and by whom? By the thoughtful and artful millionaire who 
minute before presented to the countess the key which she has throw way, 


You see now the idea of the drama: the woman is innocent, and 1 


to be innocent ; she has not for a moment thought of sinning; but t Count 


de I7un behaves like a real Hun: he screams, roars, insults his wife, and 

finally takes his overcoat and his hat and goes away, never, never to re- 

turn. She sees him go out, and.says, ‘‘ Imbecile !" and the curtain falls It 
, 


is easy to understand what follows—that is to say, when you have a second 








act to write; for in ordinary life the misunderstanding between the husband 
and the wife could not be of long duration. At any rate, the innocent coun- 
tess would not, out of mere anger ata false accusation, go down into the 
garden and look for the little key. Above ail she would not chan; er 
beautiful blue-and-white gown, put on a widow’s gown, all black nd 
silk, with a thick veil, and run directly to the Champs-Elysées. But we 
want our second act, and we will have it! Here is the drawing-room of 

little hotel, and the director, M. Perrin—I mean the millionaire banker—has 
furnished it with a luxury and a bad taste which made me much regret t] id 
Aristotelian rule of the three unities—of place, of time, of action. The 
countess arrives, throws off her thick veil, and looks at this abominable fur- 
niture ; the villain, in waiting for her, opens a curtain and bows. Phe coun- 
tess tells him that she is simply come to cover him with reproaches ; and she 
does cover him, but he does not seem to mind it. She says that her husband 
will repay him somehow, and then fight him and kill him, The millionaire 


inswers (he has an answer for everything) that his death will be very useful to 


the De //uns, as he has left by will all his fortune to her, the Countess de un. 
The conversation goes on in this way for a little while, and the countess 
really says nothing to the millionaire which is not inspired by the greatest an- 





ger. Alas! three knocks are heard, and through the window the countess 
sees her own husband with a commissary of police and two policemen, 
She becomes furious at this sight; she is soindignant with her husband 


that she tells the hated millionaire : ‘‘ Now Ilove you” ; and in order the more 





to exasperate her husband she dishevels her beautiful hair, she tears off’a part 
of her gown, and appears suddenly with bare arms, bare shoulders. Poor wo- 
' 


man! she is struck with a sudden desire to appear as guilty as possible. The 
commissary comes in, and you can imagine the scene. He dictates his /7v- 
cés-verbal to his clerk, and asks madame if she denies the accusation of adul- 
tery. The countess denies nothing; she says that she has sinned, when she 
snot; the hétel is her own, and she proves it by the title-deeds ; the mil- 
lion in the casket is her own, and to prove it she opens the casket, takes out 
2 roll of gold-pieces, and throws them in the air, The millionaire himself 
seems surprised: he did not know how much he was loved. The Cowst de 
/Tun is surprised: he sees his wife in a totally new character, The police- 
men themselves seem surprised, and the commissary tells the Coust de Hun 
to go away by aback door, because there is a crowd before the house, and (he 
says) the ‘‘ French do not like husbands who surprise their wives with the help 
f commissaries of police.” 


The third act takes us back to the house of the Countess de Hun. She 
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\ theory; I set it forth. It is perhaps a pity 
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His was written, he says, in seven days—it 

I lso find fault with the introduction on the 
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AI. SOCIALISM IN GERMAN‘ 

B LIN February 5, I5dI1 

ir political affairs offers little or no intere to the 

Towards the end of this: th t Prussian Landtag 

ichstag, and it is doubtful whether the latter will 

! The time of the Landtag was chiefly taken up 

> efforts of the Ultramontane party to get rid cf 

tiv a bitter wariare agalist the Govern- 

ttem] of (covernment to increase the im- 

‘ Lhe ¢ re (Uitramont in i gob eg 

{ the ¢ ' ve party In order to obtain it 

| fit iscnem of the ight ving of ‘te 

far rmining the authority of the Govern- 

ly win the alliance of a few reactionary Hotspurs. 

rof | ic Instruct , Herr von Puttkamer, who last 

re tl half way, h by this time found ample 

\ ] ind will be impossible to 
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-operat party, and he was con equently 
rorcesi t turn, at | ast publiciv, the cold shov Ider to his old friends. H r 
\ } ) : , 

Wi rst, t] r of the Roman Catholics in the Chamber, one of these 
gay \ fi ral ( ition king the abrog nof the law which st ps 
Lue ¢ I itrh 1 to th lan ( 

fz); but the will d himself by his « 

t wl thi ual jugeles have created | 
the lution of the <« t en church 1d 

. ’ 
rem in m teriv 1 livity— can <¢ a t \ 
understands that its heretic opponents do not 
rk . 

less i dictates, it will finally finda ‘*mo S Vl 
ake § time, but the wayis sure nd safe 


The reduction of the taxes to the amount of fourteen milli 


yns of marks 














has been accepted by the House, with a proviso that it must be granted not 
for one year only but also for the future. The Government could not help 
cquiescing li this amendment, although it must take with one hand what it 
QiveE vay with the other. ‘The whole transaction would be quite incompre- 
hensible if both Government and Landtay were not acting with a single eye 
io t col relections. J ch party tried to tal » the wind out of the other’ 
sails, and ‘now look equally bewildered and embarrassed at their success, 
which cannot be reconciled with sound financial policy ; for the remission 
of fourteen millions, as you will remember from one of my former letters, is 
more than counterbalanced by a deficit of thirty millions, which, of course, 
mu e borrowed, and finally be paid back by the taxpayers. 
In our home policy every day brin forth a new plan and a new bill 
there is only one ng certain in our pre sent condition, and that is a perma- 


and a general uneasiness which increases as yesterday’s scheme 


‘ 


another t latest feature of our public life is 





the meeting of econom Senate (Volkswirthschaftsr 





politica 
imitation of the 


which was 


antiquated French ‘‘ Conseil supérieur du Commerce,”’ 


convoked last week and is now sitting in one of the roo 


the Reichstag. Its seventy-five members are so-called experts, nominated, 
or at least confirmed, by the Prussian Government. its official ta. 
consists in giving advice in the preparation of new economical law 
but its real object is the supplanting of the legitimate influence of the 
representatives of the people. The present session is to last a fortnight. 


The assembled wisdom of Prussian manufa 





cturers, workingmen, farmers, and 
mechanics is now discussing the new law of the compulsory insurance of 
workingmen against accidents befalling them in the performance of their 
duty. The manufacturing interest wishes to get rid of the > greater part of its 


responsibility towards its employees, and to saddle at least one-third of the 


damages to be paid upon the state and the respective towns and cities. On 
Tuesday last Bismarck gave his first reception to his new creation. All the 
members, of course, made their appearance, and were delighted with the affa- 


good-humor of their ill lay all th 


had full 


them he is reported to have 


. S86. 1 
Huity ana 


ustrious host. On the following « 


paper reports of the Chancellor’s chats with his guests. To some of 


should be happy if 


said that he throu 





strumentality every German workingman, when disabled, could 


y of 
sistance of real experts, who were much better in- 


provided 
i 


by the Government with an annuit al hundred marks ; to others that 


he felt proud of the a 
formed than t 


$1ons 


severa 


he parliamentarians, whose eyes were dimmed by party 1 


; and he told an innocent gentleman farmer that he (Bismarck) was too 


timid a man to make demands of the parliamentary bodies—that, on the con- 





ggar to solicit the alleviation of the 
While thus dropping honey from his 
lips the Chancellor was interrupted by a manufacturer from Rhenish Prussia 


trary, he always came before them as a be 


heavy taxes and burdens of the people. 


—a Commerzicn-Rath,* of course, looking like an upstart compounded 
petroleum and shoddy in his ostentatious and tasteless dress, ‘* Beg your par- 
don, sir,” said the Commerzien-Rath, whose absence thus far had not be« 


noticed, ‘‘for coming so late. My wife wanted me to dine with her at Pop- 


te You 
better than 
But the provincial Commerzien-Rath did not feel disposed to let the 


penberg’s [a sort of Berlin Delmonico]. Pleasant evening, your Highness ; 


excellent dishes—we sat too long ; that is the reason I come so late.”’ 


were right, sir,” answered Bismarck ; ‘‘ your dinner was certainly 





mine. 


Chancellor off so easily. ‘* Your Highness,” he continued to enquire, ‘‘ how 
about a free pass on the railroads for the members of cur senate? How 
about the suppression of the pedlars who do so much injury to cur shop- 
keepers?” Bismarck osodinoananii told him to petition the Reichstag, 


then turned.to a 


hands and, like a 


and carpenter from Westphalia, who held his face in his 


pious monk, for a while locked with rapture at the Chan- 





and in Germany even the theatrical managers, newspaper editors, manul ‘ 
ger to obtain a title from the royal Government. ‘The lowest is Commission 
a quite untransl: stable dignity, about as much as a counsellor who can be trusted wiih a c 
sion Then cx mes the Commersien-Rath, or commercial counsellor, which title is bestowed on 
ric h Berlin and provincial bankers, mz anufacture rs, etc. But the highest round in the ladder of 
cantile embition is the title of Geheimer-Commersien-Rath, or privy commercial counselior 
gusting—or, if you side with the humorous observer, quite ridiculous—to notice this } 
hallow distinction among otherwise solid and earnest men. Mr. Pindter, the editor of the 
vernment paper, the Norddeutsche Aligemeine Zeitung, was latcly made a Commis 
On this occasion a satirical paper answered the enigmi atical question, ‘‘ What is a Commis- 
-Rath ?” as follows : “He is a counse lior of the fifth degree, a knight of the for rth degree [low - 
est order of royal distinction], rides third class in the railroad, in a cab of the second class, and is a 


tool of class 
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cellor, and then, springing to his feet, made a little speech on th back of their heads—while the party was going to the dogs. The Boss- 
torical meeting which would shake the Old World to its foun es were never happier than in 1874, when the party lost fourteen N 
heralded a glorious future. ern States.—EpD. NATION 
Bi rck is quite enthusiastic over the success of his pet measure of in- 

uri 1e seth aot but even his satellites convoked in the Volkswirth- 

haftsrath will not pass it without some restrictive amendments. The more THE DEARTH OF GREAT MEN. 
int nt members do not wish to make the workingman dependent upon | To tHe Epiror oF THE NATION 
pt blic charity. In the Prussian Landtag, to which the bill must be hereafter Sir: It is a fair question whether there is a dearth of ut met \ 
submitted, his chance of success is still less certain, for it does not require ago a governor appeared in public resplendent with sv t and enoulets 
great intellect to understand that a law of this character would directly estab- but on Now, alt thes dead tc back be se “Me™ -t] chitn® Yilen 
lish state socialism. But whether successful or not, the measure is a great in- ly wears citizen's dress. Is it, then tose. a ee eee ee 
crease of the capital which the Chancellor has accumulated for the next elec- its pune J f governors? So in former times great met niatiadin 
tions. In no country in the world at present are more socialistic experiments spicuous seeks now. The minister in « heath d —— P 
being made than by the Prussian Government. Left to itself, socialism would | but he told the news and discussed public aff + —— ‘ 
never have become dangerous, and would soon have died of its own sterility; | the congregation have access to all the sources of information wl } 

it fostered by the Government, it isa powerful weapon in the hands of reck- | ister oaeus. through the daily and periodical press and in 


@ less demagogues, and will at no distant day lead to consequences in compari- 


Even questions of morals and religion are discussed in books 
son with which the saddest tragedies of the French Revolution will dwindle 


zines. Ife must be an omnivorous reader who has outre 





























down into a rural idyl, On one side a hungry and egoistic squirarchy | go it is of orator ianen. tole wal ( ae 
¢ ¢ ( it 5 ) if 5 i¢ n on ‘ ‘ ¢ i I 
( Junkerwirthschaft) which envies and hates the wealth of the middle classes, a wees 1 deal which h : } } ‘ ’ 
” 7 | O RNOW a Ma Gena Hichn Nis ¢ s i ‘ Ol, i 
and on the other a social-democratic rising whose weapons have been sharp- | 4. day scatters all this kn linia tladinsat Taw te unt be tel 
“ i the Cineteenand tton Th, ieee. ent ecome the battle- | . 5 f 
ened by the Government itself. Thus Germany will become the battle- | seem less great because they are compared with a bri = cea 
cround between medizval cravings and socialistic experiments, and the ques- meee . : 
{ § I i rence 
Pe Vi] he middle class be strc . intellicent enc r} a ae 7 ? h - 
tion is, Will the middle class be strong l intelligent enough to repel the But if there is a dearth of great men, is it true that the 
Hache at both side intain their cround trit : ? ver | : : ‘ ; a) eae 
attacks of both sides and maintain theit ground umphantly However | graded schools, as your correspondent “* J. B.” intimat ae ae 
that may be, it is not at all an encouraging pr mare for the future. ian eT 17, 1881 There are ¢ d x P ‘ ] 
| hedge-row simile ppli sto som ind it d s ’ \ t 
C d | does not fit all. The results—repression of the talents of the best puj 
\ > 5 } z . , eer . "" 
orrespon craCe. | and dragging on the dull—may appear in some graded ut thes¢ 
cleaners | sults are not characteristic of graded schools. In fact, a well-ordered system 
g 
‘ - TT. TIT "NEDOR — | erated echont ne winter the ware cinmnett 1 them ther the ver 
PRESIDENT GARFIELD AND THE INDEPENDENTS. of graded schools best secures the very opposite. 1 1 t is the very 
, st chance tahoe iantpad, gre 1 where he can study to the! ! 
Te 1E EpITtor oF THE NATION: : ’ wre : : , 
fo THE EpIt } Graded schools ought not to be blamed for what belongs only to poor graded 
The first article under ‘‘ The Week” in your issue of the 17th inst. | canon) b octlnce ie a wenden aphool < that is. there are cl f 
: ; chool A coliege is a graded s« l; that is, there are classes of 
would have caused me considérable surprise had I not previously seen the | of cimilar attainments. W) 1y did not they suppress the great men of a few 
same idea elsewhere advanced. This idea, more fully developed in ‘*C. F. generations back ? , 
A., J®.'S letter, seems to me to atiggtee eo ws y. wad € But suppose it to be true, as “J. B." assumes, that th 
true that in his administration Gen. Garfield should conform to the prin- great men, and that graded schools prevent men from be ng great. N 
4 ciples of the New York ‘‘Scratchers”; but he Mainly should not do this | on oan are educated in public school How, then, will } nt 
7 éecause without their votes he would not have in elected. This ar gument | dearth of creat men from the numerous private school And why do t 
is intensely ‘‘ practical.” TIE EERIE Re RE ae A teslieee: 3 
J The classification of voters by ais Bix: Ca is defective. Out of the : 1 were men of 1 . Andrew |] . 
one hundred voters there will be not only ‘ reliables” and ‘‘independents,”’ | : his tim They \ t I \ t 
but also, if you will pardon the awkward expressions, vendibles and indiffer- | Se a } } F 
ents. Had no votes been bought by the Republicans, no one doubts but that, nn now ? 
. a 7 ees 
assuming the Democratic canvass to have been unchanged, Indiana and New Perhaps “J. B.” thinks that these men would have been spoiled by i 
York would have gone for Hancock, This buying, without which Garfield schools : and that the Lincolns and the Jacksons now ee ; 
would have been defeated, was done by Machine-men, and most certainly 1: , oe Tr ee he } ao , 
- | trimn i ine n ige-t Ws « OL y ea i Vile , aha Tre a 
would #o¢ have been done had they expected that, in his administration, their | t) mediocrity, Whether Lincoln ’ Tackcon would have} nes 
: . : ' ; | ¢ 
candidate would meet the wishes of the ‘‘ Scratchers.” Yet this state of facts | ouch schools nol dy can find out: we never can tell whe l tient 
4 hardly justifies a surrender to the Machine. Looking at this matter from both | would have died if he had taken the pills. But ge 5 not eas 
: sides, it is indisputable.that, had Gen. Garfield’s purposes been clearly known, | suppressed Tt a : af ohetariee Al] ; : 
he would néver have been elected. He owes his success to the votes of @// | talents surmount difficulties greater than any ‘‘ grading” can present. To 
3 te ss1ct a ane 2 ¥ > roh- - — ¢ sllar ac te h oO ° . . e ° . A ; ‘ . 
his supporters—just as much to the vote purchased for a dollar as to that of | overcome is the work of genius ; if the schools furnish t! bstacles, and if ; 
Mr. Curtis or Mr. Whitridge. He owes nothing for his election toany one. | pupil does not then he has t t! Longfellow 
3 rhe argument, then, that the ‘* twenty-one thousand” have a special right to , owell by thei 1) vbody sut 
urge their views upon him because, without their votes, he would have been | that ; 1 have bee If y pl raded 
defeated, is based, in my opinion, upon a fallacious view of the facts. Their | produce ‘* mediocrity” in any other way than | nething out of tl 
sole claim for consideration depends upon the soundness of their views. Any | an is d to , ! oF 
4 other argument or ‘‘claim”’ savors of the ‘* Machine. 2B be improved by ] ’ teachers, and 
4 NEWARK, N. Y., February 18 | sh 1 t be blan r the ea 
ic e Vv s Mass., I 2 
| We have said nothing about what Gen. Garfis ld owes to anybody. | 
i The object of our remarks and of the accompanying table was to show | OF AMERICAN SHIPPING 
bS 7 1, _ : . - r1u? 7 ~$5 sch  ——— 
iB him the danger of supposing that Boss Harmony, as 7 ditaantohed irom | To tug Epiror oF THE NATION 
¢ Party Harmony, was what he most needed to pursue. It is plain from | Sir published, discussing the ‘‘ Lost Carryit 
i | : ; 
| 





s experience that there may be perfect Boss Harmony while the party is | Trade of ,”’ some statements appear which tend to present 
¥ gradually losing the control of the Government by defeats at the polis, the oot ct in a more disadvantageous aspect, at least to an American view 
Gen. Garfield’s first duty, in so far as he is the head of the party, | than perhaps a careful examination of the whole question would warrant 
: ‘ ‘i ms 4 ‘ ras none the enterprising people who are weeent gwace onducting 
is to keep the party in power. The chief question for him to consider, Among the enterpri Piet copies pts sash ~ present ¢a a d in con =e em, 
iH } a a oe the - Powis Semana ns. an ‘ 
‘ ” . 2 freighting business of the world, English, Germans, Italians, and other 
therefore, is not what he “owes” to the Scratchers or to the Machine, | “¢ fre#g8™ Spicapeaiins pratt, os : a 
} e< ° ‘ : ‘a there will doubtless be found many who will read with surprised delight your 
yut what is most likely to give the party victory at the polls. What we 
e r71¢ E ve) 7 -_} » Ae - ic wh 2 : ; 
tear now is that he will fall into the delusion which brought on the of New York, though we believe there are two sailing from Philadelphi 
Pan i x ‘ ita . ao . . . } iH] a . : 
catastrophe of 1876, that when Boss Harmony is established all will be Presuming your reference was to vessels engaged in foreign trade alone, yout 
well. The fact is, as our table shows, that the Bosses might be all grin- | attention must be called to the existence of the Ward, Alexandre, and Clyde 
ning with satisfaction—so that, as Gen. Grant said, you could see it atthe * lines between New York, Havana, and Vera Cruz, numbering six or more 








statement that ‘‘ there is not one American iron steamer sailing from the port 
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WORTHINGTON publishes immediately ‘A Treasury « 


net y David M. Main; and ‘ Across Patagoni 


s.——A new edi ion of ‘ 
containing m¢ | 
pre 


New 


inised sho 


.— Henry 
The Leaden Casket,’ ar their ‘* 
uman Body,’ by Prof. H. Newell Martin, 
fopkins University.——Moses King, Cambridge, has issued a com- 
of memorial notices of the late Prof. Benjamin Peirce, in a tasteful 
ne, accompanied by a portrait rather harshly engraved, to which a good 
nd hulls and outfits of ve heliotype would have been preferable. ——D. Lothrop & Co., 32 Franklin St. 


the extreme, and its require- | Boston, offer for the best designs for book-covers and magazine illustratious 
i 5S £ ’ 


and kept on board, in | both in black and white and in colors, $1,500, in eleven prizes ranging from 
» $50 each. Rejected designs will be returned, and any one may send 

y as he likes. ——The retirement of Mr. W. D. Howells from the edi- 

| conduct of the At/antic Monthly is definitively announced to take place 

h 1. He will be succeeded by Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich.—— No. 

he always interesting and conspicuously well-printed Pennsylvania 

wzine of History and Biography concludes the fourth volume. A valu- 

, by Mr. John William Wallace, on ‘* Early Printing in Philadel- 
\ some curious information about the Friends’ Press which was 


Ves 


nane}l 


lished in the interval between the two Bradfords. The latest acces- 


sion to the **Q. P. Indexes” is the index to the first series (vols. 1-26) 
f Lippincott’s Magazine. Careful examination will reveal the moral uses of 
1 work of this character. See, for instance, the inte rpolated titles Build, 
Busy, Island, Sovereign, Titles.——The new ‘Index to Harper's New 


Vy 


Vonthly Magazine—vols. 1-60,’ compiled by Mr. Charles A. Durfee, contains 


ish ports will abundantly nearly double the number of pages which satisfied the index to the first forty 


tonishment to learn volun 


reased, Lhe classification has been revised and the general headings 


umes, though, being more openly printed, its matter is not correspondingly 


nentations over the 


volumes, that the capital greatly expanded, and while the lists of illustrations under each article have 
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bandoned, the more important of these have lhe ted topically —In ner on ‘* The Genesis of Genius.” cont ted to the M 
unde! il t ( h s bot Ca f he 7 , éa ,M \ t es l sv rted ( 
yvaits, and / , he | ree, at | c t Lhe} ! : by Dr. Wm. Jan S et & Men, Gi | | 
he way, num! | e 300 for the ‘ u ! ‘ Mi Fiske had t ] \ 
) prodigious in , Di r, and ucl “ riven ft it, Mr. ¢ 
y We have but one c1 MAK C } VV All has cet ly « I of \\ " 
vill show that the asteri vays d n illust i f Mr. Fiske’s reply t { \\ \ 
| Ss omission does not alway \ * tratic nd dis} nts conspicuous pre v of " 
Mr. Edy 1 Atkinson’s excellent ‘ or the promotion of inter- derable ; i Mr. Gr \llen’s | ly ¢ \f 





ition, delivered last October in Atlanta, has beet » | what he has to say, coming as it dk pon the top of Mr. } sar 








ch in request that it has been printed in pamphlet form by A. Williams & it seems impossible that there should b« 1 left of Dr. ] it 
Co., Boston. ——An address on the abolition of th roner’s office, delivered | time any one experienced in the discussions of experts ¢ 
e the New York Medico-Legal Society ly Clark Bell, has just | the conviction that Dr. James probably has some excellent amn 
n | inted in pamphlet form, 1d usefully supplements the volume we rve. And we hazard the opinion that the attentive reader of tl 
ced last week. ——Dr. H. Kiepert has just published, through Dietrich versy will observe that it has followed that law of practical dialectics w 
Reimer, Berlin (New York: L. W. Schmidt), a fine map of the Lower- ems to prescribe the extended consideration of collateral, not to say ‘ 
Danube and Balkan Countries, with the new boundaries of Servia, Bulgaria, t, matters. To Dr. James it appeared that the Spencerians attache 
id Eastern Rumelia for the first time exactly defined, and with a general uch value to external circumstances, such as climate, in the 


racy in detail hitherto unsurpassed in the cartography of this ill-explored | great men, and he said so at some length and with great \ Mr. | 





| misgoverned region. ‘The map is conveniently folded in covers, 1 in i tly entitled his reply ‘Sociology and H« \\ w. 
e event of a war this spring will be invaluable for reference. Its sco] s | Grant Allen, in answer,to Dr, James’s accusat of 

1 the iatitude of Smyrna (therefore somewhat north of Athens) to that of law of universal causatic being undone the mor twe 1 ‘ 

Danube delta, and from Fiume to Sc rl | Brussa A companion the |} 1 of causation \ h is being peddled 1 \ 





1 for the remainder of Greece and the ’gean, is promised shortly. By irl vith much spirit, ‘‘ Causation is either causat or nothing,’ i] 





uliarly unhappy typographical error in our last issue the paragraph in James’s variations merely ‘‘long nan for miracles.” A 
‘“The Week” on the Pennsylvania Senatorial « st was made to end un- | brilliant and subtle article by sayir hat ¢ 
inte ly with the words ‘‘ will probably furnish ¢#4e moral ” instead of ‘‘ xo ‘ inker; but in s« ‘ ' 




















tion for \ on t sertion that W . 
—The nen-serial portions Scribner s for March do not call for much | factory to Dr. James, as te a 
comment. Of the serials, however, it shou ticed that Mrs. S. W ne y in re der For it ce. when } 
Oakey’s ‘‘ Recollections of American Sock tain their inte t, treat- | { , eccas ly ween ag his m ex , 
of Washington in 1828, with John Randolph as a striking figure, whos¢ eopraphical « litions, and Mr. Grant Allen retorts, “B 
‘coming drew the attention of all. In speaking he extended two fingers, milieu are products of the g rap! ] tion he , 
said, in a high, thin voice, as far as I remember: ‘ The object is not Mr. Grant Allen must have misunderstood him, ree = , ; 
iff on manufactures, but the manufacture of a President’’’; and also | one would be interested, and it is perhaps at some sacrif 
ving glimpses of De Tocqueville and Beaumont, of Channing, of Sumner , ific controversy, even of est s 
on a vé locipede '), of Irving, Allston, ete. In his further ** Notes of a ( imns of popular 1 ’ i wlway , 
Walker” Mr. John Burroughs confirms what must have been a general | jt js strictly tech ) Neves ft , 
‘ bservation, that ‘‘the season of 1880 seems to have been exceptionally and general wav, from Mr. Fiske t notion that Dr. ] 
favorable to the birds,” und that ‘* the mall irds in the fall were p rhap tood er, however f{ vy het y controvert the j ad ‘ ‘ 
never more abundant.” The ; n Copley, by his granddaughter, Mrs. | Grant Allen; and from Mr, Grant Allen the notion that Dr. ] ss 
1 number of . le por ° 1 cop ol of S cerlanism 1s exact I ( | 
onsidered | iefly for its insi F y, he may “— 
k of uction, even to the length of ling P - summe iff 
stepfather’s artistic ability—the engraver, Peter Pelham. This is in strong L private disci ae oe , , =? 
contrast with the biography prefixed to Mr. A. T. Pea s’s list of Cop] i ; 
works (Boston, 1873); in fact, in regard to Smibert’s al 1 influence, it it : ra np sragrevting P rma] sae ve > averag . 
reads like an attempt at refutation. Mr. John Arbuckle’s ‘‘ Charles and ae ar, . : Ronee cata 
Mary Lamb” has for ( i se the « | | engraving of the ] , in \“ ! vhat 
. sé 7 
Cary’s portraits of the cou in 1834. Mr. Char Barnard, with the Katharine ( . I I ! \ 
aid of several designs, adds a little to what was eady knov yout Erics- | ™ n 2 unex} t ! 
son’s new submarine torpedo-gun and gunboat. Mr. Theodore ‘J was | there 1 ta taste SEG as " t 





tersely sums up the ‘‘ Musical Possibilities in America” wit cheering as- 
urance that our vocal capacity surpasses our instrumental, if rightly cul- y an cv ) I » the remark Is 1 t DN Morris ‘* has 
tivated, which it is so far from being in our schools that he would have g. | ed in king | t which is 
pip ; : th ares ; 
ing abolished there entirely rather than pursued under present methods. He u ’ a V t \ J 
4 7 . 1 sf <a that ‘4&«< . , "| , ad : 
i finds low standards in church and in theatre-music. In the making of pianos, | ‘ - To say, also, ue ation ” seen 
i “co br: 1 reed i ume? id at last of vi 5 j ' to in t she Ss not ‘ ] “ ] r that s} P 
: organs, brass and reed instruments, and at last « vi , we eed not fear t 
: competition, N 1, w I upe 1ou neve 1 there, w ‘ 
; lies rhe ‘* Story of a Great Mo ly he S rd Oil Compa 
q 


: —Lippincott’s for March is best in its editorial departments, of which | ! l y Mr. H. D. Lloyd sensationally, but apparently t more so than the 
**Our Monthly Gossip ” contains some Irish anecdotes both humorous and | ext inary d suggestive facts in the matter warrant; as to his conclusion 
racy. The table of contents is pretty light. ‘‘Six Months in a Country- | —‘* | States have failed. The United States must succeed, or the people 

lain Gore, is a pleasant account of comfortable nobility ly i it may be said that his limits prevent an exhaustive discussion 

and adoring peasantry not to be found, perheps, outside of the Czar’s do- fit. Mr. Wm. M. Rosset procee another stage with his painstaking 


» pris ’ 


House in Russia,” by A 


i 7 i 
mains, and probably not too frequent there. ‘* My China Boys” will 1s¢ empirical Investig tion of the great question as to ‘‘ The Wives of Poets” 





the news of any restrictions upon Chinese immigration to t < t is to say, 1ax ‘** The better the poet, the worse the hus- 
pang of regret by all boarding-house keepers who read it : d > subst ed by the facts. He is going to leave it to the reader to 


in a blaze of red light, «s it promised at the outset, and a new serial, with th judge, believe, though we do not understand that any cast-iron conclu- 
stirring title, ‘‘ Craque-O’Doom,” is announced for the April number. The ; “ e neé sary, or, indeed, that he is pursuing his enquiry with any 


shorter stories are of no importance. Dr. C. W. D contributes a popular her motive than a disint ted love of sociology and the Baconian method 
medical article on ‘* The Physical Uses of Pain,” a reiteration of t f liar for their own sakes. M I lore Bacon has a 





good article entitled 


presume his remark that 


lesson that pain is a warning of danger. Phcebe D. Natt deser “hele 7 End of the V "It is rather rhetor 





Art Schools,” and Charles Burr Todd gives an account of ‘* The Ame: ri tl Revoluti vas, ‘‘ with all its corollaries and results, a less tremen- 
Newgate "—viz., the underground prison of Connecticut from 1773 to 1827— : and social revolution " than that which began at Fort Sumter, is rhetori- . 
which has a certain historical value. The illustrated papers are on ‘* The 1), but it puts two and two together in a suggestive way, and deserves the 
Diamond-Mines of South Africa ” and on ‘* Moose-Hunti g Nova Sce ntion of Stalwarts generally. We believe we need mention nothing else 


b , 
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vel to be generally a 


enerally acknowledged 


tal and moral character- 


is, that despotism exists because 


» of the community calls for, just as 


inity produces them, and no- 


espotism ‘* moulds 


Law is simply custom with a pen: 


himself regulates his life by custom—dresse 


+ 


custom. NO Civil 
, V hen he 
bad cust 


ized society has e\ 


uncing custom 


ms of 
which has long been a favorit “vice 


using the term ‘‘ carpet-bag 


Northe 


” 4 
rer escribe 


g 
rn man who settled at the South 
iculture or manufactures ; and the North- 
a professional politician, and, 
ignorant and poor of the community 
inst the owners of property, secured his 


1. We doubt if 


iper denunciatory of 


ch he stole and cheat 


Northern p 


nows as well as anybody that the latter class for 
states of South Carolina, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
graceful Consequently, he has himself 


of 


ty”’ with which he reproaches some ‘‘ North- 


manner, 


ty of something more dangerous than the want 


igs es . ‘ 
attention to the operations of the Scotts, 


ards, Dorseys, and their kind. 
on the growth 

and, apropos of the 

iscusses from the’ legal 

enforcing State obligations in this country 
ry. He thinks the New York Act of last 
neral to accept assignments of the claims 


ther States, and sue on them for the recovery 

tful constitutionality, but believes that the growth of 
s must lead toa ‘‘ further 
Dr. Hammond, of this city, 


7 ” 


: 
icle at Lourdes, a 


development of American con- 
joins issue with Dr. 
scribes the visions there seen and the 


Tyng about 


cts to natural causes, but admits the efficacy of faith in certain 
‘fers to call it ‘‘ expectant attention,” and in- 

faith is of no sort of consequence, and that a 

faith in 

kes and lizar 

‘atholic wom 

of Lourde 


as ‘* Aqua Crotoni 


a piece of the rope with which a mur- 
ls. He records a cure in his 


an through bathing with 


real blessed 


urtenay, in a second article, closes the very lucid and in- 


structive ex of the Irish land question from the point of view of an 


: ° 
‘ 


advanced but s what professori 


His first article dealt with 


il English member of the present Minis- 


what may be called the sentimental side of 
grievant hat summary fashion, He evidently does not 

rious attention of Englishmen, and apparently 
lishmen as rulers as an Irish peculiarity of which 


sary for Englishmen to take much if any account. In the pre- 
of the best statements we have seen, and one 
e most impartial, of the complaints of the Irish tenants and of the pro- 


: 
1e he makes, however, one 


ation. [ Number 817 


posed means ef remedyingthem. Mr. Justin McCarthy follows with an article 
and it 
some of the emoti 


‘al ex 


and die, ] 


» al 


which may be called the n sary supplement to Mr. Courtenay’s, 


h he may be said to touch Mr. Courtenay’s facts with 


Lord Sher oke and the pol! 
leave his f 
: 


us great sacrince ts alsoone of the 


mer who hear yNomist 


requires h n ) 
Ll that dislike ti 


’ 
oO SO Cik 


rfully, an 


ies of the 


* than the three art 


Irish character. <A better compendium of the ‘ Irish |; 
icles it would not be easy to find anywhere. Mr, 


review of Trevelyan’s ‘ Early Days of Fox,’ goes behind 


ot Lodge, ina 
the author’s brilliant pictures of English society in the Georgian era, and de- 
scribes the political changes of which the phenomena which fill the book 
were the symptoms or portents. In other words, he seeks to answer the ques- 
“What did all this mean 


A dissection of Offenbach’s genius by Mr. Ap- 


tion which most thoughtful readers of Trevelyan ask : 
and what was it leading to?” 


thorp completes a number of more than ordinary interest. 
—Chief-Justice H. H. Ch: 
carefully-considered 


The 


ners, of the Mississippi Supreme Court, has a 
North American Review for March on 
The most superficial of them, he says 


article in the 


Effects of Negro Suffrage.” 


’ 





n the giving to the blacks the balance of power in elections, and it 
‘a noteworthy fact that the wile race, who have made America what it 


ind who are regarded by foreign nations as constituting the American peop! 
ce, if not thrice, been, by negro suffrage, denied the rulers of th 
Deeper effects, however, spring from the debasement of the electiv: 
by the enfranchisement of ‘‘such an enormous mass of 
hese are enumerated in some deta 
The outlook j 


to Judge Chalmers, that the solidity of the Southern whites and of 


ise, wrought 
yrance, pauperism, and immorality. 
f course, can hardly be painted in too vivid colors. 
according 
the bla 


CKs a 


is well is near disintegration, but that this is far from cheerin 


ince when the negro ceases to regard elections as fraught with liberty, a1 
| by his imagination, the mass of black voters 
South will ‘‘ afford a field for the arts of the demagogue and the 


] 
i 


his vote is not influenc 


briber 


as the world has never seen.” ‘The remedy is not disfranchisement in vic 


tion of the Fifteenth Amendment, which is impossible, or by ‘‘ the means 


which revolutions justify, 


” 


but by ‘‘ such limitations on the right of suffr: 

as will no longer leave intelligence and virtue at the mercy of brutality 
of that found 
such favor in South Carolina, and there is perhaps nothing strictly new in 


and crime.” This is the plan virtual disfranchisement 


Judge Chalmers’s article. It is noteworthy for its temperateness—possibly 


we may notice without offence its recognition that it addresses a North- 
ern audience—and for its disclosure of the fundamental difference between 
There seems to be a 
Judge ¢ hal- 


mers, with all his shrewdness, for example, permits himself to ask: ‘‘ How 


the political and social attitudes of the two sections. 


fatality about the lack of Southern success in concealing this. 


many years must elapse before . an American President [will] be glad to 
wed his daughter to a millionaire whose face is as black as his diamonds may 


>? 


rlitteri t] 
glittering ? 


*and nothing whispers to him that the enquiry is regarded it 
North as irrelevant. He admits that it is a social question, but enquire 
‘* How can perfect political equality co-exist with a social inferiority depen- 


dent, not upon personal merit or pecuniary advantages, but solely upon race, 





and where the social inferior threatens at every election to become the politi- 
cal superior?” ‘‘ Why, just as it does in the city of New York,” the Northern 
reader will reply, ‘‘ 
But. this, 


cart before the horse in making social precede political equality, which 


so far as you attach a nineteenth-century signification 
to ‘race.’ indeed, is your great difficulty ; you not only put the 
never yet has done, but you attach the Southern esoteric meaning to the word 
race.’ When you talk of the will of the ‘white race’ being subverted in 
the State of New York at the last election, it sounds to us like saying that 
the will of the bankers and produce-dealers was subverted by the day-laborers 
And when you speak ethnologically of 


and second-hand-clothing dealers. 
the blacks, and say that they are ‘ without property or thrift, highly emotional 
and painfully timid,’ we think of the last census and attribute ante-bellum— 
or, as the Stalwarts among us would say, ‘ unreconstructed ’—notions to you. 
Finally, when you speak of the ‘ British in India, the French in Guiana, the 
Dutch in South Africa, the Spaniards in South America,’ as examples that 
human nature itself irresistibly impels you to follow, we wonder why you do 
not see that the circumstances are so different from yours that the analogy is 
almost reversed.” 


0- 


—The World’s ‘‘ College Chronicle” for February 14 contains an ela 
rate tabulation from the larger catalogues of twenty-five American colleges, 
showing the total number of degrees since their foundation; the number of 
honorary degrees ; the number of alumni, living and dead; and the various 
learned professions which they have adopted. tables are not al 
brought up to a common date, and are otherwise defective as the sources of 
information were; but they are instructive on at least one point. The 
‘*alumni” embrace those who have received the bachelor’s degree for a four 
years’ course, but, at Harvard and Yale, not bachelors of science or philoso- 
Bearing this in mind, we notice that in 


These 


phy, as is usual at other colleges. 











622 honorar 





1880 Harvard, with 9,526 ry degrees, and 











Yale, with 9,202 alumni, 923; while Princeton, with 4,837 alumni in 1875, 
1 bestowed 769 honorary degrees, and Un with 4,201 alumni in 1858, 
13, Dacheuions these per annum, it appears that Harvard’s average favors 
been 2.6; , and Union’s, g. The total 

r of alumn I —viz., Harvard, Yale, Penn- 

a, Bro 1d Willi s 30,402; the number of their 

r alumni at that date was 14,074. Yale had some 6co more living alumni 
Harvard It is impossible to deduce any trustworthy conclusions as to 


hoice of professions 











—This has been a week of pianoforte music. The two greatest pianists 

; in New York, Mr. Josefly and Mr. Franz Rummel, have been heard 

within the last few days, Mr. Joseffy twice and Mr. Rummel once, thus affording 

the public an excellent opportunity of r their ce mparative merits. As 

virtuoso in the strict sense of the word, Mr. Joseffy is undoubtedly superior 

to Mr pie He possesses a finished grace and beauty of touch, a 

of technical execution, which Mr. Rummel is not likely ever to eb- 

1; indeed, in the purely mechanical part of his art Mr. Joseffy not sur- 
passed by any livi artist, and is equalled by perhaps only two or thr 

Yet full credit is due to his « xquisite taste in rendering a certain somewhat 

ted class of music. As an interpreter of Chopin and of « riters of 





hand, he lacks the fire 
mel oft 


r. Rummel plays Beethoven and Schumann 


: : ‘ ' 
romantic school he has no superior. On the other 


r, and perhaps a little of the intelligence, which Mr. Run en 


with great 





flac 
cieci, av 





tter than Mr. Joseffy, and has alsoa better idea of the stern simplicity 
with which the great works of Bach and other masters of the old school 
Comparisons are not always odious, and need not 


in the case of these players, who both possess so many good qualities. 
ir. Joseffy concluded his series of recitals given fer the benefit of some 
deserving charities, and Mr. Rummel’s performance was the first of a 
ries of four, to be followed by three more in April, embracing programmes 


extraordinary interest and comprehension. ——Mr. Feininger’s third con- 


cert of chamber-music was well attended. ‘The I rogramine was distinguished 


y his usual good taste, and the performance was, on the whole, very satis- 
factory. The quartet in A major ‘a Bi -ethoven is the fifth in order of a col- 
lection of six which the master published as Op. 18. They are the first com- 
positions of that form of musical expression which he gave to the world 


This 


~aet 


one in A majoris particularly famous for the beautiful axdante con vari- 
of the 


Copleston was the pianist of the evening, and played two numbers by Haydn 





( , one most graceful movements Beethoven ever wrote. Miss 


d Scarlatti with very good technique, but in a cold and conventional 


‘Ro mance élégi 


mane- 


0 f his own con 





:position, 


quintet in A 


ner. Mr. Feininger played a ‘ 
and Mr. 
minor, Op. 


” 
aque 





Henschel sang three songs. Kaff’s brilliant pianoforte 
107, concluded a very enjoyable entertainment. 


” was brought out at the Standard last Saturday, and its 


lively, 


—‘* Billee Taylor 
success in London appears likely to be a here. The music 


and the libretto, as English comic operas go, entertaining. The costumes and 


the 


less amusing performance, and the dues are thoroughly weil sung through- 


1] 
li 





stage effects are so pretty that one would be enough to carry off a 


out. The libretto follows closely the street ballad upon which the opera is found- 


ed, and is written in the spirit of ‘‘ Pinafore” and the ‘‘ Pirates of Penzance ”"— 


or perhaps we should rather say in the letter than the spirit. It is danger- 
ous to be an imitator of a humorist, and it is a little too apparent from the 
outset where Mr, Stevens got his comic notions. ‘The first act is managed 


much betier than the second, owing to the fact that the incidents of the first 
stanzas of the ballad of ‘ Billy 
than those which relate the extraordinary 


Taylor” group themselves more dramatically 
termination of his adventures. The 
betrothal of the virtuous gardener to the village maiden, the uncontrollable 
passion entertained for Phoebe's lover by AZiss Arabella Lane, the sudden love 
for Phoebe herself developed in the breast of the captain of the 7hunderbomé, 
the preparations for the village wedding, the conspiracy, and the interruption 
of the wedding by the descent of the press-gang, are incidents naturally sug- 


> 


gested by the verses, and, at the same time, require no great originality 
or skill in their combination, as they have, with slight changes, been 
combined and recombined in a thousand previous operas. The second 
act would be better if the ballad had been as closely fellowed as in the 


first. It ends in a confused and inconsequent way, far removed from 


the direct simplicity of the original. With the 
none of the singing is remarkable, except, perha 
who has a remarkably 


exception of the choruses, 
i 


ips, that of 


Miss Burville, 


gocd voice, and Mr. Breeden, who is decidedly weak. 


Che characters are boldly modelled upon those of the Gilbert-Sullivan operas. 





Mincing Lane is Sir Foseph Porter and the ‘‘ modern maj in 
one; Ben Barnacle is Dick Dead-Eye ; Billee Taylor himself is the con- 


scientious pirate’s apprentice, and so on. The music is, as we have said, 
lively, but it is also commonplace. In all English comic operas uniformed 
choruses play an important part, both because English chorus-singing is 


always good, and because it furnishes an opportunity for a little comic ‘* bt 





usi- 





The Nation. 


makes for lack of of individual 


” that 


























ness up iginal levity which is 
soul of French dceuffe acting. A chorus of charity-girls, a press-gang, and 
platoon of soldiers are made very 1 use of in this way in Lavk 
while the hornpipe in the second act is the |! e of i m ed dancing 
that we have seen in an opera for a long tin | the litficulty 
in the whole performance that there i | ri : iwen 
Ge n) productions—that the tr 4 ¢ nv i in 
empt at aimless buff y, though t | { \ 
is not thoroughly well « So f: rank 1 
much more preposterous in these modern Ei 1 y an 
old-fashioned English farce. 
—Mr. vard Whymper, the indefatigable Alp was in 
uly manhood associated with the ascents of the loftiest1 t n Fr ‘ 
ind who, at the beginning of his twenty-sixth vea ed t rally 
posed inaccessible Matterhorn, has won new re eld \ i 
rl ] not juite s fashionabl 1 I lily at i is . \ 
s vet better calculated to tax to tl tmost cay \ ‘ \ 
mental vigor of the enthusiastic climber, The s 
in qu ck succession of some of th 1 t ele ed pea ot \ 
made in the course of the past year, and embracing the famous equatorial 
. of Antisana, Pichincha, Cotopaxi, and Chimbor: S racted 
the well-merited attention of travellers and geographers both at | | 
abroad, and will doubtless afford fresh stimulus to the ex} 
hitherto. c idered as practically closed to ordinary ntin h. Ina 
lecture recently delivered before the Royal Institut i day 
Whymper detailed the results of his experiences and observa s 
nection with the ascent of Chimborazo, which was su ully 
first on entiocy 3, 1880, and subsequently about ven months | 
mean of two barometrical readings | s the ] ht s 
april feet, or about goo feet less than tl i 1 ISo2 I 
to what was then considered to be t test eles ie P 
the earth. In the summer of that year Humboldt ed the gre 
known height achieved up to that time—namely, upwards 19,000 feet \ 
second unsuccessful attempt was made about thirty years later by the distin- 
guished hemi: esetaaaade § who reached a s \ higher poi \t 
the time of Mr. Whymper’s first visit to the summit the wind was blowing 
at the rate of fifty miles an hour, and the thermometer indicated a t npera- 
ture of twenty-one degrees, or eleven degrees of frost. The ascent is de- 
scribed having been very laborious, especially the last thousand feet 
which occupied five hours, The summit of Chimborazo still remains t 
highest yet scaled by man on the American cont g poi 
of Cotopaxi and Illimani (the latter ascended by M. Charles W rin 1877 
being respectively goo and 4oo feet lower. In 1s brothers Robert and 
Adolph Schlagintweit attained an altitude of upw s of 22,000 feet on the 
Ibi Gamin mountain, Thibet; and Mr H. Johnson rts tl lept, 
in 1865, likewise on the Himalayas, at .n¢ 22,000 feet ve th evel 
—Prof. Alessandro D’Ancona, of the Univ y of Pis } ily 
gathered four of his previously published essays into a handsome vol " 
with the title ‘Studj di Critica e Storia Letter (Bolog i 
1880). The first article is a discourse on the Conception of Polit 
in the It Poets, and is devoted chietiy to the first two ce ! of I 
poetry. In a note there is an interesting discussion of Petrarch’s famous can 
zone, ‘*Spirto gentil,” which D’Ancona believes was d ed Cola di 
Rienzi and not to Stefanuccio Colonna, as is sometimes supposed. Then fol- 
lows an essay on Cecco Angiolieri da Siena, a humor US ] of the thirteenth 
century. ‘The author was fortunate enough to discover a hundred inedited 
sonnets by Cecco, and from these and those already published has given a 
vivid picture of the poet’s life e society of ull commune of that 
date. D’Ancona finds Cecco’s counterpart in the Fren uvere Rustebuef, 
and pronounces the former a genuine humorist. The remaining articles be- 








long to a class just now in great favor—the inv< 1of the sources of 
author or of alegend. The first, the Voved/ino : s sources, relates to the 


famous collection of stories gener: _ known as the ‘Cento Novelle 


After a careful examination of the different 
thor ta} 


kes up the separate stories a1 
Amo 


$e ae 1 ‘ 
versions of the collection, 


their sources and imitations. 


‘dl points out 


stories, it will be remembered, are the famous ones of the three 











rings, afterwards used by Boccaccio and by Lessingin his ‘ Nathan der We 

1 the sheep crossing the river, which Sa » Panza told his master during 
the memorable adventure of the fulling-mill. The last article is an exami 
tion of the legend of Aitila, the Scourge of God, in Ttaly, ine will be found 
a valuable supplement to ce Thie s history of Attila; D 
shows that the legend is purely Italian, and describes the forms in wl 
still popular on its native soil. 

—The veteran scholar, Professor Benfey, of Géttingen, whose ‘ jubilee,” 
or semi-centennial of graduation as doctor, was celebrated in 1878, has col- 


lected into a couple of small volumes some of his recent contributions to the 
the first (1877) was entitled ‘Vedica und Ver- 


woe 


Gottingen Gelehkrte Anzeigen : 
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It is not nece 
The 
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merit 


inherent and inali 
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dogmatism of 


x peri- 


for either of them i 
1 
any one who 


other har 


pretends t 
On the uinly so 
to our received standards of justice 
‘* inalienable” rights), in the case on 


their condition by using those 


»as yet but thinly populated, subject 
ompetition with those already there, 
‘*“ We’ have taken 
k, and red men—and, if any 


f those who say 
hite, bla 
not by industrial competition, but by 
then, is that the C 
to designate all the people in California who are 


me from Europe or Africa, but not from Asia) 


men come, we will 
What se lifornians (by which 


will agree 


ms to be nece iry, 
aborig- 


yn the spe isk the national 


ific grounds on which they 
it to exclude Chinese immigrants. 


Let it not be a question of great 
may always mean much, or little, or nothing, just as the peo- 
moment have the power of interpreting them may find it 


and let it not be < 
power. Let it be a 


letermine : 1 question of selfishness, 


juestion of experience, of 


» of sober re and of fair deal- 


ison 
1 n, 


f our so iety. 
this last 


ul with the question unde 


*s on the fl; -leaf he lets them pass. 


eo. F. Seward, late United 


commodities 


| Number 8; ; 


on the economic and social objections which the Californjane 


e attempted to give specific reasoy 
Iie makes large use of the evid 


Db 


f Enquiry, and in genet 


ukn is in the loosenes 
on account ¢ 


and he ha 


controversy, 


In some Cases 
ngs of the 


ns that they have a climate and a territory which re 


l abode of m 
The high rat 


ertion is true. ( 


most favored spots on the globe for the 
commonwealth. 
} 


a great and prosperous 


profits prevailing there are proofs that this as 


fornians have extraordinary facilities for producing three or four great 
of high and universal demand. They affirm, and it seems | 
, ; 


that the soil and climate are fit for the } ion of three or fourmore, W] 
eded to make other industries profitable is drainage works, irrigation w 
ion, and more men to work—that is, 


labor and capital. 
yurse: the better off e are 


to the 


the more they compla 


They 


defectiy 


incidental of man on this planet. 


s, and 


disadvantages, 


} 
real 


h enable land to be monopolized and held idle in largy qu 


disadvantages, but they are not natural—they only require sor 


and energy for their removal. 1 this favored country tl 


ly five to the When this fact is stated it is n 


square mile. 
high, that laborers are fast 


} 


of wonder to hear that wages are 
j holid 


run from one jo! another, that they take frequent 
ill not st t 


discipline, and that young people take lift 


1 make rrers for wages. Life is 


€ isy for 


light. There is not! 


It all proves, however, tl 


ding their lives easily and happily. 
all goes to show that the Chinamen who come from 


ntry, where the struggle for existence is of the hardest 


which emigrates has been under the 
ings, bring 


to California inherited habits 
>» also with many inherited defect 


r industry, but they com 
tations, so that, to compete with white men, they are forced to exert t 


to a high degree, and, above all, to scek out industries in which t 

‘id competition with white men. They are said to be peaceful, 

not eye-servants, capable of hard work, and their power to co- 
omy 


lly noteworthy. This latter fact is the one which w 


or is esp ially 
7] 


pecially to prove t 


ster. It is 


were slaves, coerced into worki) 
n the testimony that the China 
with white women, or boys, or inferior workmen, ; 


*y compete 
When they work 


ay from goO cents to $1 25 per day. 


the labor is classified. 


ages, 
hite me The Chir -n get as above. the whi 
white en he linamen get as above, the v 


$2 upwards This shows that the Chinamen make possibl 


vhich can be derived from division of labor. The 
| 
l 


erthrow the silly notions which were spread duri 


let 
hare 


day in this country, because they get but a few cents a day at home. 


would work for twenty-five cents a 
They 


} 


political campaign, that Chinamen 


demand and obtain the highest price which they can obtain according to t 
supply and demand of labor of the kind which they can perform, 
that they do not manage 


It is said 
horses well, and do not succeed well in other 
branches of business, for which white men have to be employed ; also that 
white 


experience of similar circumstances, and only shows that if the Chinese were 


men are employed as overseers. This is quite in accord with all other 
present in California in still larger numbers, industrious and competent white 
laborers would make far larger earnings as organizers, leaders, and overseers 
of Chinese laborers than they can make as laborers. 

It follows, therefore, from the evidence that, if California is such a favor- 
ed land and has only five persons to the square mile, new-comers cannot be 
competitors who displace or injure anybody who is now there. These two 
illegations are quite inconsistent and impossible. To a new country, so 
Every one who comes, 
The population 
of the United States averages about fourteen to the square mile. A hall- 
million immigrants may be expected this yea Are they competitors who wiil 

We passed through the folly of believing 


situated, new-comers are assistants, not competitors. 
who is able and willing to work, increases the wealth of all. 


ruin the laborers already here ? 
ome thirty years ago, and nothing now said against t! 
We now know tl 
for along time yet every laborer who comes helps himself and us all to get 
If the Californians say that this is not true 


} 


that they were such 


Chinese surpasses what was said about the Irish then. 


out the wealth of the continent. ; 
of the Chinese in California, then they must take back the boasts of their 
and climate, and admit that, with five to the square mile, California is over- 
populated. 


Mr. Seward’s argument that the Chinese, by doing the hard and disagree: 














rudg ry OcK upations, have made those occupations poss le, 
opened chances for white men in the higher d tments of t 
tions, is clearly proved y tl f 5 in ev What Ca 1 
to an outside obs rver to want 1 {I) some com { t stat 1 to cle 
tly with her social problems ; (2) capital ; (3) } ] no t 
id in abundance and lower the rate { pr t hil lin 
. the present high rate for risk, she must supply the first ed | 
he third need satisfied sl h 1 welco 1] ! | i 
is and peaceful At y rate, if the three ar plain " 
vifornia, how can Chinese immigration harm het It eel 
ther against Chinese immigration that the Chinese live cheaply, have a low 
lard of living, have no families to support, and so will run wn ‘ 
\ir. Seward’s notions about wages (p. 162) are so vague and feeble t} he 
snot find himself able to deal with this matter eff vely. The argumen 
ywever, entirely groundless. In the situation of this country in general, 
1 of California in particular, wage; will rise as more immi ts come it 
luce more wealth, and accumulate more capital. By better division of labor 
new-comer produces more than a single quota. The div nd increases 
er than the divisor. It will not even be true that new-comers slowly l in- 
reciably lower wages until after the country has passed the maximum point 
f its power to support population. Hence wages which depend on the sup- 
nd demand of labor will be at such a rate as the conditions allow. One 
n mav live on one-tenth of his wages and save all the rest Another may 
d all of his in indulgence. Another may marry and spend his on a large 
family. No one of these men can affect any of the others, either in the 
unt of his wages or the disposition he makes of them. 
It is, however, in dealing with the charge that the Chine carry mone 
out of the country that Mr. Seward’s economic notions put him at th 
greatest disadvantage. His argument on page 105 about sending leather out 
f California and importing shoes, and that on page 108 it sending out 
mey to buy tobacco, and that on page 114 about washi is ‘funproduct 
] wr,” and the remark on pa 193 about the ** outflow of wealth,” ind t 
he prepossessions under which he writes. He says that the ‘‘ political eco- 
mists of America are very sensitive in regard to the outflow of wealth.” 


They must suffer extremely, then, when they hear of the amount 


tobacco, We supposed some of them 


ere sensitive about the inflow of wealth; those, namely, who consider 


wheat, and petroleum which goes out. 


busi : trade and in 


about the movements which 


What is it 


: eas ’ 
their ness to be ‘‘ sensitive ” 


dustry undergo in man’s pursuit of profit. they are sensi- 


tive about? The outflow? But this is the exportation, the sale, of om pro- 
ducts—just the purpose for which they were produced. Are they, then, 
sensitive about the inflow? But this is a coming in to us of wealth; an in- 
crease of our stock of goods ; a payment for what we sent out. Would it be 
better for us to send it out and get no pay for it?) Mr. Seward is forced by 


his own doctrines to answer to the charge that the Chinese carry out money, 
l, that tl i 


argue that they 





spend nin 





ist, that they do not carry out very much; and 2 


He is forced to 


tenths of their earnings here. 


a very popular notion, no doubt, but it is an error of constant recurrence it 
these discussions. In regard to the Chinese, we are not informed at all as to 
one fact of the first importance—whether they hoard their savings in the 
shape of gold-dust, or deposit it in banks to swell the capital of the count 
lity, in addi 


If they hoard gold, 


> 


If they did the latter, it would be their economy and frug: 





their industry, by which they would benefit the country. 
they simply put into one hole in the ground some metal which nature once de- 


posited in another hole in the und, If they finally carry this metal away to 





China, it isa proceeding whi . does not affect the welfare of California in the 


The question, How is California affected by the Ch 


eedin 


inese f 


slightest degree. 
will have to be answered, by turning to other facts and prox gs entirely. 
h 


is po 


If a Chinaman goes on board a ship to return to China, having in 


sion $100 in gold, let it be asked how he obtained this sum. He obtained it 
by engaging in some productive employment in California, either by cooking 


and washing for white men who were producing in a higher grade, or by build. 
ing a railroad, or cultivating land. In any case he produced, by tl e of 


we ou 


capital upon the land of California, a mass of wealth which has entered into 
h i 


the capital of that country and remains there, while the same man, who has 
obtained but daily wages while working to produce this wealth, and has bee: 
able to save say only ten percent. of those wages, is now carrying away his 


savings in the shape of that metal which is the form of capital the State can 
most easily and conveniently spare. If what the Chinaman produced was 
circulating 
who stay. If he helped to build a railroad, then his work remains to faci 


capital, it remains behind to be distributed in wages to the people 
of fr 
of 
how can we do it by any comparison with four or five ounces of gold-dust 
We have left ourselves no room to refer to other and less important alle- 
gations against the Chinese, which Mr. Seward discusses. 


ight fox 


tate transportation for thousands of passengers and tons 


time to come. alifornia such work, 


If we try to measure the utility to C 


Every one who 
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sto form an opinion on th 1atter in question should read his k 
ppear that the Californians have at yet made a case ag st 
Chinese, by a s er stat¢ t of d ( or Is experienced fr ] 
presen which will justify them f heir har pre ings s s 
pe pl t the bar of publ opinion, or ia } SIS yr action t 
Chinese by the Government of the | he attentive reader may l 
to retiect on the st 1 di rene { tt ] this ) t 
black me red men, and yellow n 
DOWDEN’S SHAKSPERE.* 
"TS HIS work first ap] eared in 1575. In Engla i e% ! t 
editions, and the author assures us his preface that it 1 ‘ 
1 Shakspere scholars in his own country, in Germany, 
To one of these we apparently owe this repri 
ims attention not only for what it is itself, but fos 
vhat it reveals of others. Its production and success fut , to st “ , 
dditional and perhaps unneeded proof of the existence of urely . 
perean public Chis public is composed of two classe < one be y 
those who love and study the poet, and are accordingly interested in every- 
thing that is said about him. The other those wh re x 
to know all out him without particul k vl ,a wh 
therefore, naturally accept with ple h will e tl to 
liscourse upon his characters and icteristics without being der the 
cessity of reading his verses. It rdly be s t] the ‘ s far 
outnumbers the first ; but the two together are large enough to ensure t] 
cess of any work on the general subject that is executed witl L respect 
le sree ol ability. 
For writing a treatise that will be satisfactory to both the es | 
e 
r Dowden is eminently qualified ; and his tvork is { special interest be 
it mav be | ed upon as a fair represet m of the met ls and ideas 
reval the New S ere ety n org ion which has done l 
doing ¢ ut xd, but which ts as extr inary a phe 1 in s« 
spects as the poet himself is in others, for its ways are devious and the , 
it will take is always uncertain. So uncertain is it that men may be pardoned 
tor at one time entertaining that through its cv even the gentle 
idiocy of the Baconian theory might yet be surpassed i that it w 1 set 
ut to shov t only that Shakspere did not writ \ g usually attributed 
to him, but did write everything t was t wretched to be d to the cl P 
f y other well-known au r of the period Fortunately the atte of 
st of its members was early turned to the Vestig ad discuss of 
ertain tests called by them ‘‘ scientific uch as those ” | rt 
n verse,” ‘*w x € gs, ‘light « gs,” “te n g and others 
which still remain to be ggested or studic By these tests S maintained 
that the order of composition of Shakspere’s plays be settled with a fair 
legree of accuracy, and thus we have it in ou wer t scertain the growth 
of his mind and art In all this lore Professor Dows is profoundly ve 
Not a doubt of its absolute trustworthiness or the infallibility of the inferences 
derived from it ever enters into his tl ught. Yet it is clear that these tests 
are purely mechanical, and in no proper sense of the word scientif Phey 


y prove valuable as furnishing supplementa 


regarded as final and decisive, most certail ly t until wid iestigation 
and generalization In the case of ul rs, the te of whose cor ipositl S$ 1S 
certainly known, h ve proved the trustworthiness of these or of tests of a simi- 


lar nature. But this is only a portion of the learning with 








Dowden has equipped himself. He has made a thorough study of those 
exhaustive and exhausting treatises on Shakspere d } writings whi 
Germany produces in endless profusion. In the it is \ known, every 


ordinary incident that is told of every 





play is penetrated with a significance of its own, far different from that 
obvious sense which would occur to the unphilosophical reader. Nothing 
is so marked in the writers of the German school as their hostility to the 
simple and intelligible, or their power of discovering in detached passages 
I mplete plays the real thoughts and feelings entertained by an author 

whose was essentially « tic, who threw himself with such utter 
elf-surre into every ch er that he depicted that his own person- 
y faded entirely away With these men there is an esoteric meaning 

» everything in Shakspere as well as an exoteri The latter will do for the 

ink es who are unable to see through the show of things into the realities 
of them; to ascertain the former is given oO ily to the elect. Yet the dis- 
coveries that they make indicate weakness of mental vision rather than 
strength. No more in the spiritual world than in the natural does it follow, 

€ seal sees double, that ther fore he sees anything additional. 
When we say that Professor Dowden has escaped from this sort of study 
* his Mind and Art By Edward Dowden, LL.D., Professor of 


of Dublin, Vice-President of “ The New Shakspere Society."’ 
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ely speal , we are paying him a compliment | steaming along the coast from Lima either north or south, scarcely loses sight 
‘ best reciate who ve gone through the same course, | of one old temple, or palace, or fort, as the prehistoric remains in Pery aia 
But | ‘ar from having escaped its effects entirely. | called, before the ruins of another come into view. They are situated usually 
In] f tly en 1 that ‘a sense of hazard and difficulty | in localities now deserted, at the mouth of some creek, or rather “y, wl ee 
t to p through the creations of a great | water flows during the melting of the snows in the mountain range beyor 1: 
tic poet to t 1 of the creator.” Unfortunately, this sense of | frequently they rise above the wretched fishing hamlets scattered all along the 
] | to the original preface. In the rest of the | Peruvian coast, or they look down upon some more pretentious, modern Span- 
vork little trace of it can | | ted. Most conspicuous in this volume is | ish city, like Chorillos, Pisco, Ho, Pisagua, or Ancon. The narrow belt of coast 
positiveness of the knowledge which the author exhibits in regard to | available for cultivation still shows everywhere the old terraces (andenes), skirt. 
S re’s f id beliefs. Professor Dowden finds that in his youth | ing the sides of every hill and running up the valleys of every stream, provir g 
t was lacking in self-confidence ; he sees in one of the plays his ‘‘ con- | that the land was irrigated, and that an agricultural activity prevailed, strangely 
f 1 of faith with 1 t to the t: | iples of self-culture.” More | in contrast with the arid waste which has followed a higher civilization i e 
than all this, he has 1 > out the time ‘‘ when Shakspere had ceased to be | steps of the Spanish conquerers. Railroads have been partly built along the 
ble to smile genially, and when he must be either ironical or else take adeep, lines of the passes leading from the coast across the Andes—as, for instan e, 
| onate, and tragical view of life.” It is rather encouraging to us, who | at Pascamayo, Chimbote, Iquique, Pisagua, Pisco, and Arica; others have 
are devoid of the higher spiritual insight, to find after all this certainty that | reached high altitudes in the mountains, as the Oroya and the Puno Roads, 
commentators of the same kind have been groping in vain after the | while a short coast road extending from Lima to Chancay passes throt 
h; that, for instance, ‘‘the supposed Sterm und Drang period of Shak- | Ancon. All these roads have in their course from the shore passed through 
ureer exists only in the mind of his German critics.” Even | miles of ancient burying-grounds, which have furnished, without any special 
in remarks upon individual characters in the plays this discordance of view is | explorations, the marvellous collections of prehistoric Peruvian remains to he 
found. The uncertainty 1 contradiction are suggestive, and to the uncriti- | found in many of the European and American museums. Visitors to the 
cal mind gratifying., There is a positive satisfaction in reading, as we do on | Exhibition at Philadelphia will remember the large collection of pottery from 
page 180, that on a particular point Professor Flathe contemptuously dis- the coast burial-places of Peru; this is now on exhibition at Paris. A larger 
misses the views of Gervinus and Kreyssig. Let us pay all honor to Professor | collection @ven than that is now in the Peabody Museum at Cambridg 
latl the less because in his turn his opinions will be contemptuously | Several magnificent collettions have found their way to England, and moz 
dis | by the next professor that comes along. lately the French Government has sent an explorer (Wiener) to Peru, who 
here is, in fact, but little benefit to be gained from studying the move- | has spent nearly three years in bringing together prehistoric collections, not 
ments going on in this perpetual battle of Shaksperean criticism, in which the | only from the coast but also from the interior, At about the same time 
survivor of to-day is certain to be the slain of to-morrow. Still, for those who | Messrs. Reiss and Stiibel were making extended explorations in South Ame. 
are interested in this subject—and the class is no small one—the book under | rica under the auspices of the Academy of Sciences of erlin. 
reviev very favorable specimen of the type of works to which it belongs, They have just issued the first part of an iconographic monograph, intend- 
Especially will this be found true if the reader will let go everything that is | ed to give a detailed representation « f the plunder they cbtained from one of 
id in regard to Shakspere’s own views and mental and spiritual develop- the most noted of the ancient Peruvian burial-grounds, the necropoli 
ment, and confine himself to the observations made upon the characters of | Ancon.* Amore dreary waste cannot be imagined than this plain, probably an 
the drama. Here there is a good deal that is pertinent, and some things old sea-bottom, sloping to the shore, an indentation bounded by low hills which 
that are striking and suggestive. As the larger part of the volume is taken | pass into a high coast-spur of the Andes. A plan precedes the illustrations, 





up with these observations, the work will be pretty certain to interest even | and is followed by colored sketches—one of the Bay of Ancon as seen from 


e whom it fails to edify. The main literary defects pervading it are an | the spit which protects it from the south, another giving the general aspect of 
occasional disposition to state very ordinary commonplaces in a very oppres- the plains north of Ancon, the necropolis itself. The latter affords an ex- 





ive way, and a prevailing tendency to make use of rapturous and rhapsodical | cellent idea of the scenery characteristic of the whole of the Peruvian coast, 
language, the precise meaning of which we frequently do not presume to un- when not in sight of the snow-covered peaks; of the contrast between the 


derstand. Indeed, Professor Dowden is at times so overmastered by his pas- | dark-blue sea and the yellow sand-flats, with the bare, furrowed mountains 


ion for fine writing that his ideas become as vague as his words, and the | in the distance, their warm coloring illuminated by the rays of the settin 





subject, in consequence, receives from his treatment of it, to adopt Bentley’s Nothing can better illustrate the character of the rainless belt of the Peruvian 

. sileit . . ’ oe ~ “ o > ¢ jew > ; sf / . ey , ower “eis broker 

emendation of Milton, ‘‘not light, but rather a transpicuous gloom.” It is | coast than the general view of the plainof Ancon. The whole surface is broken 

owing to this tendency that he is perhaps best in his remarks upon the histori- by pits, the excavations made at the time of building the railroad by the reck- 
g } ) 


cal plays, where the very conditions of the problem to be solved tie him down less seekers for the hidden treasures which tradition says are buried in th 
and times, and persons, and aliow him little opportunity to | gtaves of the ancient Peruvians. In their greed they have scattered right 


to definite places, and 


lose himself in the infinities and eternal verities. and left the contents of hundreds of tombs—limbs, skulls, fragments of cloth- 
It ought, in justice, to be added that the first chapter on the Elizabethan ing, of pottery, utensils, implements, etc. (see Plate 6 of the ‘ Necropolis ’). 
age is far the poorest in the book ; and he who stops with it will receive a Some idea of the extent of this burying-ground may be formed from the fact 
very unfair impression of the work as a whole. It is not only full of that con- | that Mr. Hutchinson, at one time sritish consul at Callao, collected no less 
tant straining after effect which is the most unpleasant feature of Professor | than three hundred and eighty-four skulls from it in less than two days. 
Dowden’s style, it is marked by that method of comment which consists in | Peruvian skulls are so common in our museums that there is probably no race 
treating the most ordinary facts of history or the most ordinary events of life | for the study of which there exists so ample a material. 
as if they revealed something peculiar in the age or the man, One instance Thanks to the dryness of the climate, everything is preserved in the greatest 
will suffice. In 1604 Shakspere sued a man for a sum of money due him, perfection. Skulls, clothing, mummy sacks, toys, hair become literally dry, and 
a transaction of a very ordinary kind, in which he was neither the first nor the | their wonderful state of preservation can scarcely be believed by those who are 
last to be engaged. But not only are we told that ‘‘the incident is character- | accustomed to the fragile prehistoric remains found in more temperate lati- 
istic,” but we have it commented upon after this dreadful fashion: ‘‘ Shaks- tudes. Plate 6 gives a view of one of these graves which was discovered | y 
pere,” says Professor Dowden, ‘‘ evidently could estimate the precise value the aid of a sounding-rod, as nothing indicates their presence on the surface of 
for this temporal life (though possibly not for eternity) of £1 15s. 10d. ; and in the ground. The tombs vary in depth from two to four metres . sometim« 5 
addition to this he bore down with unfaltering insistence on the positive fact they are even more shallow, so that the reed-mats used in forming tl e 
that the right place out of all the universe for the said £1 15s. tod. to occupy roofs of the tombs often protrude through the thin covering of soil. ‘The 
lay in the pocket of William Shakspere.” After this we need not be surprised sides of the tombs are generally walled, though sometimes in the shallower 
at the ‘‘conclusion” announced solemnly towards the close of this chapter, | graves the walls consist only of a few stones irregularly laid and forming a 
that ‘‘Shakspere lived and moved in two worlds—one limited, practical, posi- | most rudimentary sepulchre. Two of the plates are devoted to illustrations 
tive; the other, a world opening into two infinites, an infinite of thought of the mummies found in one of the tombs. They look like carefully-packed 
and an infinite of passion.” That several pages should be taken to establish | bales of cotton, protected by gaudy mortuary clothes, the whole secured by 
a fact in the case of Shakspere which is self-evidently true of every thinking | gtaSs ropes, probably used also for lowering them into the tomb. Sometimes 
man that has ever lived, and supremely true of every great poet, is a striking | these bundles are ornamented with a fictitious head more or less rudely 
illustration of the way in which men set out to show us the growth of his mind | painted. ‘The body occupies, of course, but a small part of the huge bundle, 
and art, | the rest of the space being packed with leaves and with cotton, while the 
intervening spaces are filled with baskets, tools, ornaments, tablets, nets, 
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THE NECROPOLIS OF ANCON IN PERU. ns P 

rt 11 , | f * ‘The Necropolis of Ancon in Peru. A Seri’ s of Tustrations of the a ond Industry b 

ERE is hardly a spot along the w > coas 2e whe vestiges of | the Empire of the Incas, being the result of excavations made on the spot by W. Reiss an Stubel, 

| > . ‘ “ie es dae “Pic ane , whole coast of Peru w here — under the auspices of the Directors of the Berlin Royal Museum.’ London and Berlin: Asher & Co. ; 
the ancient Peruvian native settlements do not abound. The traveller, | New York: Dodd, Mead& Co. [art I. Folio, plates. 1880 
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calabashes, spindles, ornamental and other earthenware. The larger vases 


were placed outside of the mummy and were covered with sand when the 
ave was filled. The poncho formed then, as now, the principal garment 


the Peruvians, and was often of highly decorated design, twas made 


narrow strips stitched together, and the ornamentation, coloring, and 
texture of these woollen shirts and other garments show considerable taste. 
» of the finer of these ponchos is admirably represented in Plate 48. One 


f tl 


ort 


ie plates is devoted to illustrating the plaited work-baskets of grass, which 
e usually filled with spinning implements, spindles, needles, balls of thread, 
f wool dyed of different colors, shells, small flat dishes, and grains or ears of 
rn. Attached to the spindles are weights, balls, or cylinders of clay, either 

oth or broken with deep lines and drawings, and ornamented with bril- 

it coloring. These spindles are, in fact, among the most tastefully orna- 
mented articles of ancient Peruvian industry. The children of those times 
must have had extraordinary indulgence in the way of dolls and other 
playthings, if we can judge from the number of small clay figures and pieces 
of diminutive pottery found in the tombs. The figures are usually dressed ; 


and some of them, from the delicacy of the materials employed, must have 


’ 
been the Parisian dolls of their day. A figure of an ancient portable cradle 
with an infant strapped to its wooden frame probably illustrates the manner 
in which the aborigines cared for their children in infancy. A few figures of 
the more characteristic pieces of pottery of the shore Indians are also given, 
some of which are not wanting in grace. 

The plates thus far issued form but the first part of an extensive mono- 


graph, and if the authors carry it out in as magnificent style as it has been 


begun, we shall have 2 most accurate iconography at least of one of the prin- 
cipal types of ancient Peruvians—the shore Indians, as represented by the 
contents of one of their most noted burial-places. There is probably no 
country where more abundant or more easily accessible material awaits the 
explorer. In spite of the many travellers who have visited and examined 
Peru, a true scientific exploration of its prehistoric treasures still remains to 
be made. A boundless field lies unexplored around Lake Titicaca, on the 
road from Juliaca to Cuzco and beyond. Countless ruins are strewn along 
the whole of the coast-line of Peru and along the valleys leading to the prin- 
cipal passes of the Andes, and we have yet almost everything to learn of the 
inhabitants of Peru at a time when its population must have been many times 


greater than it now is. 


Historical Sketches of Andover, Mass. By Sarah Loring Bailey. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1880.)—Miss Bailey belongs to a class of anti- 
quarians sufficiently numerous in New England, and not unknown outside of 
that territory, who find their duty and pleasure in the laborious task of pre- 
serving the vestiges of their ancestors, and devote to it the leisure with which 
their sex is sometimes embarrassed. She has not undertaken a symmetrical 
history of her native town, nor did she begin her ‘‘ Sketches” with a view to 
Hence, on the one hand, a great number of 
documents and lists of names which break the continuity of her narrative ; 


and on the other, sundry repetitions. 


their collection in book-form. 


The enthusiast, man or woman, may 
yet arise who will weld these new materials with Abiel Abbot’s ‘ History of 
Andover’ published in 1829, and complete the joint record with fuller genea- 
logical details than either portion affords. 

After an excellent geological and topographical description of Andover by 
the Rev. Geo. F. Wright, the work is divided into chapters treating of indi- 
viduals and families ; the early Indian wars; witchcraft; the French and 
Indian wars; the Revolution ; and concludes with a general retrospect, com- 
ing down to the present date, of churches and ministers, public schools and 
rhe 
matter is abundant, the literary style unexceptionable, the print elegant, and 


libraries, academies, theological seminary, mills and manufactures. 
the heliotype illustrations interesting in a high degree. ‘The persona! distinc- 
tion of Andover would be great if confined merely to the descendants of 
Simon Bradstreet and his wife Anne—for example, Dr. Channing, R. H. 
Dana, Dr. Holmes, and Wendell Phillips. But we must add to these a kins- 
man of the last-named, the Rev. Phillips Brooks ; the Lawrences, Abbot and 
Amos; the twin Peabodys, O. W. B. and W. B. O.; the three daughters 
of Elizabeth Palmer and Nathaniel Peabody—Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, and 
the wives respectively of Horace Mann and Nathaniel Hawthorne; the Rev. 
Samuel Johnson ; Maj.-Gen. Isaac I. Stevens, and many more. In point of 
salubrity this town, like the neighboring Boxford, appears to be favorable to 
longevity. Andover’s experience with the Indians, while yet a border settle- 
ment, is memorable for the raid of 1697-8, in which, to use Cotton Mather’s 
words, ‘‘ there was one piece of mercy the like whereof had never been seen 
before: For they [the savages] had got Colonel Dudley Bradstreet into their 
hands,” and released him and part of his household without harm—cither 
through fear of being encumbered in the retreat, or, as tradition has it, as an 
act of good faith towards a friendly Indian. 
fight at Pequaket in 1725, in which fell Chaplain Jonathan Frye, who, with 
another, ‘‘scalped the first Indian who was slain.” 


There was also a disastrous 


He was, says an eye- 


‘The Nation. 
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witness, much beloved by the men, and had ‘fought with Unda l 
Courage ” till mortally wounded. ‘‘ But when he could fight no longer, he 
prayed audibly several times for the Preservation and Success of the Residue 
of the Company.” We rub our eyes when we read Miss Bailey's reflectior 
on this account of the fate of a fighting parson (p. 186) 

‘*TIs there anything more pathetic in our annals of youthful her n 
this plain, unvarnished tale of the young chaplain of Andover? It s! not 
only how dominant over the spirit of the time was the moral and religious 


sentiment, which alone lifts the battle-field above the plane of brute force, 


and redeems its passions from utter fiendishness, but it pays an clionat 
tribute to the rare qualities of the young man,”’ etc. 
The witchcraft mania cost Andover the lives of three of its inhabitants, 


two of the hanged being women, and one—Martha Carrier—perhaps the most 
self-possessed and intrepid victim of all. Miss Bailey's chapter on this sub- 
ject is an excellent summary. In that on the French and Indian wars we 


find something which, avoiding the author’s abuse of the word, is really to be 


called pathetic. The Acadian exiles bound out in Essex County suffer 


hardships scarcely inferior to those of slavery, ‘‘ actual violence being used to 








separate parents and children.” Against this cruelty the oppressed px 
petitioned the General Court in these terms: 

** Nous avons pris la liberte de veus presenter cette Requeste, comme nous 
sommes en chagrin par Rapart a nos enfans. La perte que nous avons fe 
fris de nos habitations et d’etre amené icy nos separations Les un des 
autres n’est Rien a Compare a cell que nous trouvon a present, que de pre 
dre nos enfants par force devant nos yeux. La nat mesme ne peut f 
frir cela. Sil etait dans notre pouvoir d’avoir notre chois, nous choisit . 
plustot de prendre nos corps et nos ames que d'etre separe d’eux. C'est 


pourquoy nous vous prions en grace et a vos honours que vous aye La b 


> 


d’apaiser cette crueltey,” ete. 


In the Revolution there were no Tories in Andover and no ‘* soft-money 
advocates. Its quota of troops was always in excess. James Otis 
perished by the friendly stroke of lightning. In the mids war's alart 





ated, and in time the first 





the Phillips Academy was founded and incorp 
rected to supply the colonial armies was converted into a paper- 
Aca- 
at the principals 


powder-n ill e 
ne T Abbot (female 


mill. The Theological Seminary dates from 1808 ; the 


} 


demy from 1829. In the latter institution it is significant th 


up to 1854 were men, and since that time women—the latter 


all spinsters 


and the present incumbent having had by far the longest term of all, whether 


male or female. Miss Bailey is, we believe, in error in stating that ‘‘ the first 


temperance newspaper, the Yournal of Humanity, 1829," was started in 


Andover. To Boston rather belongs that honor: the .Vatienal Philanthropist 


antedated the Yournal by three years. 


The Fournal of Hellenic Studies. Vol. i. (Published bv the Council and 
sold on their behalf by Macmillan & Co., London and New York. 1880.)— 





Some two years ago a society was formed in London, mainly, we believe, 
Mr. C. T. Newton, the ol 

of which, as stated in the Rules prefixed to the volume before us, was to ad- 

the 

pe- 


to collect drawings, fac-similes, transcripts, plans, and photographs 


owing to the exertions of Professor Jebb and ject 


vance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and to illustrate 
history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, and Neo-Hellenic 
riods ; 
of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains ; and 
to invite travellers to communicate to the Society notes or sketches of arche- 
h has already reached 


ological and topographical interest. The Society, whic 


the respectable number of nearly 390 members, has now issued the first 


volume of its journal, containing two parts, amounting together to 313 pages, 
with an accompanying set of illustrations copied from works of ancient art. 


Considering the imperfect organization which as yet has been found possible, 
1 


this volume is, perhaps, as promising as might be expected. Light reading 
it cannot be called, nor was the object with which it was started the gratifica- 


tion of an idle moment. But research of a real and solid kind it does con- 
tain, and research is apt to be dry. 

Newton, when 
chairman at the first meeting of the Society, June 16, 1879. Mr. Newton 
takes a Himself a prac- 


tical discoverer and copier of inscriptions, 


The first article is an introductory address made by Mr. 


very hopeful view of the future of Hellenic study. 
he dwells on the growing interest 
and importance of these as illustrating in a new and unexhausted way the 
most different phases of Greek life, their system of public accounts, the forms 
th 

tile 


of their legislative and judicial procedure, the relations of religion and 


state. He says little, and perhaps it would have been damping to the ardor 
of the Society, of the vast accumulations made within the last thirty years by 
the labors of Coumanudes, Le Bas, and Waddington ; indeed, the size and 
costliness of the work in which the two latter have given to the public their 
very large find of Greek inscriptions from Asia Minor and the A®gean islands 
conceal the importance, not to say the existence, of their labors from any but 
those who can command the resources of a great public library. Of Greek 


much ; its interest is universally acknowl- 


art he wisely abstains from saying 1 ly 





[ Number § 


History of 
rge B, Hill, D.t 


. , 
enjoved one 


measure, doubtless 


irried into pra¢ tice, 
i 


ny Conservative a > that either mans, Danes, or Saxons had discoy- 


ered and rejected the proposition. he practical effects of the change 


vocated by Rowland Hill would be immediate, and the least ima; 


could discern them beforehand, Every day, in any part of Great Brit 
that a person had to pay ninepence or a shilling for a letter, Rowland Hil 
after the | ublication of his first pamphlet on the subjec t, may be said t 
onvert. Consequently, he soon had the nation at his back, a 
‘nemy remaining to be overthrown was official obstruction, 
struction was of a twofold character—the obstruction of post-office 


who, in the usual official manner, bitterly resented and opposed the n 
ittack upon the infallibility of the Ancient Routine ; and the 

Chancellors of the Exchequer, who shrank from the imme 

revenue entailed at the outset by the introduction of a unifor 


postage. Even with the nation behind him, it took Rowland Hill 
in ele ars to overcome this official obstructiveness, and acquir 
authority to carry out his projects in their entire 


» book before us, that, had he not been gifted 


rkable patience, perseverance, and tenacity, he must have given up 
cities of the hi | struggle in despair. 

Troy. The most But to do battle for penny postage against the principalities and powe1 
of Niobe o1 this world was to Rowland Hill what the preaching of the Gospel wz 
of the figure, | the Apostle Paul. ‘‘ Woe is me!” he might have said, ‘if I do not pre 

gs which may have | the penny-postage.” He found it difficult to understand how that man 
riginally have been in- exist whose thoughts were not frequently turned with interest and intent: 
ntioned by Homer he | in that direction. In the year 1864 he writes to his brother: ‘‘On Th 
yril 21) Caroline (Lady Hill) and I dined at Fishmongers’ Hall to me 


li. . . . I had some conversation with Garibaldi about tl 


be 
} 


the Italian post-office ; but it was evident that he felt but little inte: 


the matter. There is something very pleasi not to say fascinating, i 


v, 
uppearance and manner.” To which characteristic note his brother replied 


‘*T was very glad to hear you were able to go to the Fishmongers’ and ve: 
much amused to find that you consulted Garibaldi on Italian penny po 
Peloponnesus, were | When you go to heaven, I foresee that you will stop at the gate to enquire 
\laric. who i St. Peter how many deliveries they have per d 


iy, and how the expense of 
postal communication between heaven and the other place is defrayed 
lhe battle between Rowland Hill and the spirit of official obstruction in 
Post-office itself resembles the battle between the powers of light an 

ness in the ancient Persian religion, Rowland Hill standing for the 

.d gems, such | and Ahriman, or Darkness, being represented by a certain Colonel M: 


g 
rs: (2) no swo! f iron, but only of bronze, a | By what eccentric turn of fortune’s wheel this warrior became permane 


ages ; (4) no coins or inscriptions. e concludes by | retary to the Post-office is not stated, but, as typifying the principle of Da 
| hat . 


\ ng | ef i 
riod. when Mycenze was ! 1 by a wealthy line of kings in close | exhibited throughout the contest an unteachable spirit of prejudice, attri- 
Asia Minor and at least casional intercourse with Egypt. butable to his profession. He emphatically expressed his conviction t 
the Pentathlon i cl and plausibl 


dates from a } ness, there can be no question that he was the right man for the place 


yn on but it is impossi- | the reduction of postal charges to an uniform rate of one penny would no 


more searching investigation | increase the correspondence of the United Kingdom to the extent of on 


incient authors than is n the sl space which the author has single letter. He considered that to make prepayment of letters compulsory 


wed himself. would so offend the sensibilities of the nation that it was hopeless to attempt 


} ] } 


Much more thorough and satisfactory is Mr. Sidney Colvin’s elaborate | it. In short, he was wrong in all his anticipations. He had, as it were, sold 


cy, : . 4 . ” . ft > me < 2 ne © ale ‘amnilete an ye ive SS 
paper on ‘* Representations of Centaurs in Greek Vase-painting,” which may himself to Routine, and Routine had taken complete and exclusive possession 


lled the pitee de résistance of the Fournal. We do not mean by this that | of the man, When he could no longer deny the practicability or the success 
heavy or overloaded: on the contrary, the curious phenomenon which | of the new system, he continued to obstruct as vigorously and persistently 
ur offers, whether as an idea or an art-presentation, makes the ex- | before. It was only after eleven years of incessant conflict, and the loss to t! 
olvin’s discussion interesting even to those who have | country of several millions of revenue, that this Ahriman of the Post-office 
1 art; while professed art students will find it an | at last translated to another sphere, where it is to be hoped he was innocuou 

l of readinga vast mass of literature. The | How was it, the reader will ask, that he was not got rid of with greater ex 
1 } 


illustrations, in which the less-known and | dition? That was due to one of those mysteries of statecraft which, w 


: } / c . } 
Of the remaining papers the most revealed, disclose with what a remarkable degree of wisdom the world 
e Inscriptions discovered at Dodo- | governed. The enormous mischief that Colonel Maberley was doing by his 
ler the magnificent work of M. Constantin struction of Sir Rowland Hill’s reforms was apparent to half-a-dozen succes 
( g nt ; 


us a peculiar phase of Greek life, of which too | Chancellors of the Exchequer. The rapidity with which the Post-otfice shi 


1as done a similar service for his friend Dr. | recover its financial equilibrium depended obviously upon the rapidity and 


s.”’ and Mr. Tozer translates a medizeval | completeness with which the new system was carried into pra tice. And 
Verrall’s paper, ‘‘ On some Tonic Elements in | was an easy way out of the difficulty—that of calling upon Colonel Maberiey 


to say anything very laudatory. It is the least | toretire upon apension. But Colonel Maberley was, comparatively speak! 
’ eo b ¢ . 





all the contributions. full of crudities and doubtful surmises which | a young man, and one Chancellor of the Exchequer after another dex lined ) 
adopt this expedient, because it would enable the Opposition to accuse 





ensigns 
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Government of a wasteful expenditure of U ional resources rt which gave Mr. Shore new ground and an « pportunity for some pleasant . 
ve loss of several milhons was incurred in order to avoid the -eemin: scription of the scenery for which that island is notable. Also he contrive 
f a few thousands. visit Peking and its neighborhood. With regard to Chinese in provement in 
The book before us is divided into two parts, and will be found amply to | military arts, he thinks favorably of their mechanica as seen at the 
y perusal throughout. The first portion is the work of Sir Rowland | Foochow Arsenal, and very ill of their drill and organiza s displaye 
Hill’s nephew. It traces the history of Sir Rowland and his family up to the | such drills and reviews as he witnessed. He is ji rat in w 
me when he devoted himself to the reform of the postal system, and is full | has to say of Chinese as compared to Western nations, and of Moham 
of interest in many ways, but especially so as showing how the qualities | as compared to Christians, going the unusual length for an English 1 
which distinguished Rowland Hill were apparent in his ancestors of seve- | cer of wondering why the two religions cannot unite 1 Ke cont 
al preceding generations. The ‘‘ History of the Penny Postage” is Sir | cause against idolatry, both being founded on the unity of the Creator. He 
Rowland Hill’s work, or, to speak more correctly, it was written immediately | makes a good defence and exposition of the work of Englis nd Amer 
der his supervision from materials furnished by himself when he had re- | missionaries, and, indeed, interests himself especially in that Of 
tired from public employment. — Brilliancy of style it would be absurd to | course, he overestimates the population, as is customary with the visitor to 
look for in such a history, but the interest, nevertheless, rarely flags; the | China, and he is at times a little careless, as, when speaking of Great 
reader follows with equal admiration and delight as the new powers of light Wall and its object, he refers to the time when the northern tribes 1 
| order penetrate the ancient abiding places of chaos and old night, and attack China in sudden inroads of 200,000 to 300,000 horsemen! But, taken 
expel them thence. For Rowland Hill’s ‘‘ postal reforms” consisted in far altogether, the book is as just and accurate, so far as it goes, as it is amu 
more than a reduction of postal rates. This reduction was only one external 
manifestation of a vast reconstruction of the entire machinery for the con- Familiar Talks on English Literature. A manual embr: > the t 
veyance and delivery of letters, money-orders, newspapers, books, etc., with- epochs of English literature from the English conquest of Britain 44 , } 
out which the reduction would never have been more than an impracticable | death of Walter Scott, 1832. By Abby Sage Richa: Ison. (Chicago : J 
lea. McClurg &Co, 1881, 12mo, pp. 454.)—Histories of English literatur 
notoriously dull and unedifying books. The subject which ought to be 
The Story of the Diamond Necklace, told in detail for the first time by the | most genial and inspiring of all branches of studvis more t , anv other: ¢ 
1 of contemporary memoirs, original letters, and official and other docu- | a mere skeleton, on which ts hang names, date » onl cndiless lets of wiles 
ments ; and comprising a sketch of the life of the Countess de la Motte, pre- | liar titles, so that it is in the end only a weariness to the flesh. It is, t} 
tended confidant of Marie Antoinette, with particulars of the careers of the | fore, refreshing to find a book designed for young readers which seeks t 
other actors in this remarkable drama. By Henry Vizetelly, author of ‘Ber- | only what will accomplish the real ales ial the ebadinmiuns lv, to excite be 
lin under the New Empire,’ etc. Third edition, revised. (New York: | terest in English literature, cultivate a taste for what is best in it, 
Scribner & Welford. 1881. 8vo, pp. 414.)—The story of the diamond | Jay a foundation on which they can build by after-reading. Dates 
necklace will always have a fascination for the lovers of the romantic in his- negl cted, but are given in an: eent effective way, the year of the 1 
tory. The romance is, to be sure, of not a very clean order; the book does | death of each w riter standing opposite his name in th e1 argi 
not bring prominently before the reader a single honorable and reputable | epoch of every writer is precisely marked, but the attention is ne t < 
character except the Queen. The picture it presents of the ruling class in | jn reading. The book is divided chronologically into six parts, ending respe« 
France just before the Revolution is familiar enough from other sources, but tively with Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, Pivwncds n, Wor ae - the sixth } g 
very instructive for those who would study the causes of that event. The | “the Lake School and its contemporaries.” Fifty-nine ‘* Talks iv 
demoralization in church, too, as well as state is strikingly illustrated in | survey of literature, and then follows an Py IX with specimens of early 
the case of Prince Louis de Rohan, whose notorious profligacy did not prevent weltese (Beowulf to Chaucer)—for in the text these are trai } or modes 
him from being made bishop and cardinal, but who was promptly sus- | jzed—and some useful lists: the English translations of the Bible, the | 
pended by the Pope in his ecclesiastical dignities the moment he consented | Laureate, Shakspere’s plays in the folio of 1623 (approximately in chronologi- 
to be tried by a lay tribunal. For most readers Carlyle’s graphic account of | cal order) as well as the others attributed to hi: e und Scott’s novels 
the great scandal is enough ; for those who wish fuller details, and a better | chr mological order of the periods which they illustrate Irs. Richardsor 
ul standing of the intrigues, as well as of the complicity of the severa has made very good and characteristic selections, ¢t we do not like 
p in the fraud, this book will afford all they wish. Marie Antoinette | of giving them only in partial sections, omitting wl he - 
ippears to be decisively acquitted. The cardinal, too, seems to be innocent | attractive or meritorious parts, and supplying their | hay f 
of any share in the fraud, though some circumstances were certainly against | her own, paraphrasing their substance and serving to ¢ ect the dis 
him, especially the destruction of his papers ; but it is not conceivable that | fragments. Surely it is too bad in a book of ls anos cut “LA 
he should have connived at so monstrous a theft without securing his share of | jp pieces, give only one stanza of ‘*To Althea from Prison,” and omit the 
the plunder. Neither can we see any motive for his consenting to the mid- opening lines of Milton’s ‘‘ Hail, holy Light”; it were better to make ro 
night interview with the supposititious queen if, as Madame de la Motte | jf need be, by leaving out some select me 20 r those wl re given 
leged, he was privy to the deceit. He was, no doubt, capable of the crime, com] 
but seems to have been in this matter dupe and fool rather than knave. The There are a number of misprints and a few errors. Jamestown wa 
story is well told, with a good deal of dramatic effect, and the volume is | than eight years old (p. 116) when Sir Walter Raleigh w ts beheaded ; Charl 
illustrated by a portrait of Madame de la Motte and a full-page representation | [T, reigned twenty-five years instead of fifteen (p. 251 ; by the way, we do not 
of the necklace, one-third the natural size. Occasionaily one notes faulty say ‘‘ Charles the I.”’); MSS. is plural of MS. (p. 335). We find, also, some 
English : ¢ramspive in the sense of happen; ‘‘ playing with the embassador | careless expressions : ‘* After Cromwell’s death and Charles II, had been re- 
like a cat does with a mouse ” (p. 288); ‘‘ more preferable” (p. 360); and the | stored, etc.” (p. 197); ‘‘one could not de york from the orivi- 
use of French terms where English would be better, as where evocats and | nal” (p. 335); ‘‘ very interested " (p. 336). T! \ s easy and agreeable 
avoués are mentioned along with shopkeepers and students. So (p. 266) | and the literary judgments generally s 
‘‘afflictive punishments,” the French term for corporal punishments. 
Sk The Actor and his Art. By C. Coquelin, of the Comedie-Franca 
The Flight of the ** Lapwing.” A Naval Officer’s Jottings in China, rranslated from the French by Abby Langdon Alger, (Boston: Roberts 
Formosa, and Japan. By the Hon. Henry Noel Shore, R.N. (London Bros. 881. 16mo, 63 pp.)}—This is a worl xe translation of the lec- 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1881.)—He who writes of travels between the | ture delivered by M. Coquelin about a year ago, and briefly noticed in 
treaty ports of China is on such beaten ground that he accomplishes a feat | these pages shortly after it had been printed by the author as a pamphlet. It 
if he makes his book interesting. Lieutenant Shore has done this. The | is a plea for the dignity of the actor’s art, which M, Coquelin sought to show 
Lapwing cruized in the China Sea from port to port, and though Mr. Shore | is an art and has its difficulties, its us nd its grandeur. As a’ corollary 
made the most of his opportunities, evidently with the intention of writing, he maintains that the actor can hold his own in society and deserves well of 
it is a marvel that the book under such circumstances is worth reading at all his cov This second subordinate division was t] 
and a much greater marvel that it is well worth reading. His success is d g € ginal lecture. A great outcry had been rais¢ 
to an easy style, a quiet humor, and a faculty for concise an te descrip- € estowal of the Cross of the m of Honor upon 
tion, so natural that one feels its truthfulness. No livelier account of chief rs of France, M., ¢ 1elin defends his craft. The « 
general aspect of China ways and manners, and the gener l look of s course, of no immediate interest to us, but the preliminary discu 
Chinese, has been given. ‘Take, for instance, competiti 2 S, the basis and character of the r’s art is of importa t ll wl ( 
dry subject, often described with aggravating tediousness, but und Lieu- rest t stage In no other department of a1 et i ) 
tenant Shore’s hand infused with life and made positively entertaining. As S } t text-books so few. Since Mr. | ( 
an exception to the dull round of the ports the Lapwing \ | : \ he Art of Acting shed some years rt! 
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